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The Growing Teacher 


‘Does a ‘growing teacher’ mean one who is learning 
to teach better? I’ve just heard a school man that I be- 
lieve in with all my heart, say that Miss James was not a 
growing teacher. Now, she is a friend of mine and it 
hurt me to hear her spoken of like that. I don’t be- 
lieve she ever had a class leave her that did not look 
back to it afterwards as the jolliest year they ever had. 
She is as jolly as can be herself; she makes comrades of 
her children, third graders though they are,— tells them 
funny things about her own experiences and makes 
their school days happy ones. The school Board like 
her, the superintendent likes her, her principal and 
fellow-teachers like her—when they are not jealous of 
her. Now, after fifteen years’ experience, a man of 
authority says she is not a growing teacher. I was so 
indignant I wouldn’t even ask him what he meant. Do 
you know?” 

“Yes, I think I do. I boarded one winter with Miss 
James, and I like her, too. A brighter or bigger-hearted 
woman doesn’t live. But it is not her personal character- 
istics that are in question, but whether or not she is a 
growing teacher. She teaches joyously, just as she 
does everything else; school is a kind of lark with her. 
She is blessed with abundant vitality, and a super- 
abounding sense of humor, and she can always keep 
a crowd laughing with her school jokes. But I never 
once heard her speak of her work as if she took it seri- 
ously. I don’t believe she has ever grasped the real 
meaning of teaching. Hearing lessons and getting 
results is only surface work. No teacher ever grows 
who is satisfied with this alone.” 

‘You always plunge me into the blues when I talk 
with you about teaching, you make it scem so awfully 
solemn.” 

‘‘Dear me, I don’t mean to, but it is serious work to 
train the men and women of the future. So responsible 
it is that I don’t dare think of it too much. To do it 
successfully does not admit of any divided interest. 
Miss James can count her social engagements six days 
deep any time. Theatres, concerts, and dinners, are 
always absorbing her. Now the human brain has just 
so much energy; if it is given to these things, there is 
none left for work. No teacher can give her heart to 
a dozen interests and have time, desire, or thought, 
for the things conceining her school that make for growth. 
Do you see how she can ?”’ 

“Why n—o. I suppose not. But must a teacher 
give up everything social to be a growing teacher?” 

“No, indeed. Now you are swinging to the other 
extreme when you say that. I never thought so. Asa 
rule teachers have too little of the social. They must 
have change, recreation, and good cheer. The more de- 
voted they are to their work the more they need it. But 
every teacher must settle it for herself, how much she 
can do outside school and not lose a zest for it. That’s 
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a perfect test — to retain a zest for her work. I fixed 
my own limits long ago. I cannot be out till midnight 
and be in good condition for school next day. Miss 
James says she can go to sleep the minute she ‘connects 
with her pillow’ and know no difference in freshness 
next day, whether she is out late or not. But there are 
precious few who can do this, and I don’t believe she 
can. She is never in bed early enough to know the 
difference. Ah, those early hours before midnight are 
a means of grace to the teacher. Nature knits up the 
ravelled edges a good deal faster and firmer then than 
in the morning hours.” 

‘But what do you say, when you are invited to even- 
ing functions, or theatres, or concerts?” 

“Oh, my friends don’t ask me any more during the 
week. I am open to Friday night invitations (they call 
it my ‘benefit night’) and I always have something 
pleasant on Saturday afternoons. I’m not left out of 
good times altogether because I am not in a society 
whirl.” 

“Well, I should never have prepared myself for a 
teacher, if I had known it was all sacrifice and no 
fun.” 

“Tf you feel that way you are not ‘prepared’ yet. The 
runner, with the goal in sight, doesn’t regard it as a 
sacrifice, to cast anything away that hinders the race. 
Going to school in the morning fagged out from an ex- 
citing evening and loss of sleep makes the best work 
impossible. The bodily vigor of health is the foundation 
requisite for good teaching and anything that tends to 
counteract this or reduce vitality is a hindrance to the 
highest success—to that growth we are talking about. 
Anything, no matter what, that handicaps the teacher 
must be given up, and it must be done cheerfully or the 
teacher does half hearted work and the children suffer, 
unconsciously of course, but they are losing all the time, 
just the same. I often wonder what the effect would 
be if we could see our poor work as the moulder in clay 
sees his after the object has hardened. Every defect 
in his ideal of form or grace stands out, irreparable. 
Should we not hide our eyes in humiliation if we saw 
our defective work with the children just as clearly? 
Our failures are no less real because invisible. We owe 
it to ourselves and to the children to go to our work fresh, 
hopeful, buoyant, and we soon learn individually what 
not to do if we would preserve physical and mental 
vigor. There is so much of nerve-tire and physical 
weariness in our work that we cannot throw away the 
least portion of strength on the outside things that sap 
vitality and give nothing adequate in return.” 

“T suppose all you say is true— yes, I’m sure it is, if 
you say it. But the road you point out looks hard to 
me. I shrink from it. Honest, true, I’d rather live 
like Miss James and have the pleasure of it than be 
called a growing teacher. I want her good times. Now, 
there’s a confession. What are you going to say to 
me?” 

“Nothing more, but that I’m sorry your little children 
must be the losers through your mistake.” 





Song of the Cricket 


Under my window, close down to the ground, 
I hear, just at twilight, a queer little sound; 
’Tis a queer little tune, an odd little song, 
The music’s not hard, and the words are not long; 
Just — “ Cheery, cheer cheer!” 
And — “Cheery, chee, chee!” 
Tis little black cricket, 


O merry is he! 
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The First Ten Years 


To develop indoors, under glass, a race of men and women 
of the type that I believe is coming out of all this marvelous 
mingling of races in the United States is immeasurably ab- 
surd. There must be sunlight, but even more is needed 
fresh, pure air. The injury wrought to-day to the race by 
keeping too young children indoors at school is beyond the 
power of any one to estimate. The air they breathe even 
under the best sanitary regulations is far too impure for 
their lungs. Often it is positively poisonous — a slow poison 
which never makes itself fully manifest until the child is a 
wreck. Keep the child outdoors and away from books and 
study. Much you can teach him, much he will teach him- 
self all gently, without knowing it, of nature and nature’s 
God, just as the child is taught to walk or run or play; but 
education in the academic sense shun as you would the 
plague. And the atmosphere must be pure around it in 
the other sense. It must be free from every kind of indeli- 
cacy or coarseness. The most dangerous man in the com- 
munity is the one who would pollute the stream of a child’s 
life. Whoever was responsible for the saying that “boys 
will be boys,” and a young man “must sow his wild oats,” 
was perhaps guilty of a crime. 

It is impossible to apply successfully the principles of 
cultivation and selection of plants to human life if the human 
life does not, like the plant life, have proper nourishment. 
First of all, the child’s digestion must be made sound by 
sufficient, simple, well-balanced food. But, you say, any 
one should know this. True, and most people do realize it 
in a certain sense; but how many realize that upon the food 
the child is fed in these first ten years largely depends its 
moral future? I once lived near a class of people who, 
from religious belief, excluded all meat, eggs, and milk from 
the dietary of their children. They fed them vegetables 
and the products of cereals. What result followed? The 
children were anemic, unable to withstand disease, quickly 
succumbed to illness. There were no signs of vigor; 
they were always low in vitality. But that was not all. 
They were frightfully depraved. They were not properly 
fed; their ration was unbalanced. Nature rebelled; for 
she had not sufficient material to perfect her higher develop- 
ment. 

What we want in developing a new plant, making it 
better in all ways than any of its kind that have preceded 
it, is a splendid norm, not anything abnormal. So we feed 
it from the soil, and it feeds from the air, and thus we make 
it a powerful aid to man. It is dependent upon good food. 
Upon good food for the children, well-balanced food, de- 
pends good digestion; upon good digestion, with pure air 
to keep the blood pure, depends the nervous system. If 
you have the first ten years of a boy’s or a girl’s life in which 
to make them strong and sturdy with normal nerves, splendid 
digestion, and unimpaired lungs, you have a healthy animal, 
ready for the heavier burdens of study. Preserve beyond 
all else as the priceless portion of a child the integrity of the 
nervous system. Upon this depends their success in life. 
With the nervous system shattered, what is life worth? 
Suppose you begin the education, so-called, of your child at, 
say, three or four, if he be unusually bright, in the kinder- 
garten. Keep adding slowly and systematically, with what 
I think the devil must enjoy as a refined means of torment, 
to the burden day by day. Keep on “educating” him 
until he enters the primary school at five, and push him to 
the uttermost until he is ten. You have now laid broad and 
deep the foundation; outraged nature may be left to take 
care of the rest. 

The integrity of your child’s nervous system, no mattet 
what any so-called educators may say, is thus impaired; 
he can never again be what he would have been had you 
taken him as the plant-cultivator takes a plant, and for these 
first ten precious years of his life had fitted him for the future. 
Nothing else is doing so much to break down the nervous 
systems of Americans, not even the insane rushing of mature 
years as this over-crowding and cramming of child-life before 
the age of ten. And the mad haste of maturer years is the 
legitimate result of the earlier strain. — Luther Burbank, m 
Training of the Human Plant in Century Magazine 
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Simplified Spelling 
(From circular issued by Simplified Spelling Board) 

All whose mother-tongue is English believe that, if it is 
not unfairly handicapped, it will become the dominant and 
international language of the world. For this destiny it is 
fitt. 1 by its use as the medium of the widest commerce and 
the most progressive civilization, by its cosmopolitan vocabu- 
lar’, and by its grammatical simplicity. No other existing 
specch, and none of the proposed artificial international 
lancuages, has the same adaptability to such a use. There 
is, ‘owever, a widespread and well-grounded conviction, 
that in its progress toward this goal our language is handi- 
capped by one thing and one only — its intricate and dis- 
ordered spelling, which makes it a puzzle to the stranger 
within our gates and a mystery to the stranger beyond the 
seas. English is easy, adaptable, and capable of a many- 
sided ‘development: its spelling is difficult and cumbersome. 

Apart from its relation to the foreigner, our intricate and 

disordered spelling also places a direct burden upon every 
native user of English. It wastes a large part of the time and 
effort given to the instruction of our children, keeping them, 
for example, from one to two years behind the school-children 
of Germany, and condemning many of them to alleged “ illit- 
eracy” all their days. Moreover, the printing, typewriting, 
and hand-writing of the useless letters which our spelling 
prescribes, and upon which its difficulty chiefly rests, waste 
every year millions of dollars, and time and effort worth 
millions more. If then, as is certain, the reasonable and 
gradual simplification of our spelling will aid the spread of 
English, with the attendant advancement of commerce, of 
democratic ideals, and of intellectual and political freedom; 
will economize the time of our school-children and make 
their work more efficient; and will aid greatly in the cheap- 
ening of printing, is it not a matter which appeals to common 
sense, to patriotism, and to philanthropy ? 
‘_ Some of those who would like to see our spelling made 
simpler, fear that this will obscure the derivation of words; 
but all etymologists deny the statements and repudiate the 
argument. Etymology is history, and is now secure in in- 
numerable books. Some object to any change, not realizing 
that change — much of it of the nature of simplification — 
has been almost continuous in the history of English spelling. 
We do not print Shakespeare’s or Bacon’s words as they 
were written; and surely no great catastrophe to English 
literature or to the literary character of the language will 
have happened if our successors find —as they certainly 
will — as great or greater differences between their spelling 
and that of the present day. In familiar correspondence 
many simplified forms are now used which shock no one’s 
nerves, and in the most emotional poetry forms such as 
dropt, stept, prest (Tennyson) are printed without attracting 
attention. So eminent a body as the National Educational 
Association, of many thousand members, has deliberately 
selected a number of simplified spellings to be used in its 
printed documents, and these spellings have been adopted 
by many periodicals and by hundreds of individuals. In 
fact, it is probable that if all English words were printed 
to-morrow in the simpler forms which they unquestionably 
will bear a hundred years hence, it would take a very little 
while for us to all become accustomed to them. 

With the purpose of expediting this natural process of 
change which has been going on for centuries, and, as far 
as may be possible, of guiding it in the direction of simplicity 
and economy, an organization known as The Simplified 
Spelling Board has been formed, which will urge educated 
people everywhere to aid in the gradual simplification of 
English spelling and thus help to make the English language 
more and more easy to acquire and to use. The liberality 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie has supplied this Board with funds 
for its work, and plans for a campaign which will extend over 
a number of years have been formed. 


Three Hundred Simplified Spellings 


On June 18 last the Simplified Spelling Board made public a list of 
300 simplified spellings which had been decided upon by the Board. 
The list is as follows: 

Abridgment, accouter, accurst, acknowledgment, addrest, adz, affixt, 
iltho, anapest, anemia, anesthesia, anesthetic, antipyrin, antitoxin, 
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apothem, apprize. arbor, archeology, ardor, armor, artizan, assize, ax 

Bans (not banns), bark (not barque), behavior, blest, blusht, brazen, 
brazier, bun, bur. 

Caliber, caliper, candor, chapt, check, checker, chimera, civilize, clue 
coeval, color, colper, commixt, clamor, clangor, claspt, clapt, clipt, 
comprest, comprize, contest, controller, coquet, criticise, cropt, crost, 
crusht, cue, curst, cutlas, cyclopedia, carest (not caressed), catalog, 
catechize, center. 

Dactyl, dasht, decalog, defense, demagog, demeanor, deposit, deprest, 
develop, dieresis, dike, dipt, discust, dispatch, distil, distrest, dolor, 
domicil, draft, dram, drest, dript, droopt, dropt, dulness. 

Ecumenical, edile, egis, enamor, encyclopedia, endeavor, envelop, 
eolin, eon, epaulet, eponym, era, esophagus, esthetic, esthetics, estivate 
ether, etiology, exercize, exprest. 

Fagot, fantasm, fantasy, fantom, favor, favorite, fervor, fiber, fixt, 
flavor, fulfil, fulness. 

Gage, gazel, gelatin, gild (not guild), gipsy, gloze, glycerin, good-by, 
gram, gript. 

Harbor, harken, heapt, hematin, hiccup, hock (not hough), homeopa- 
thy, homonym, honor, humor, husht, hypotenuse. 

Idolize. imprest, instil. 

Jail, judgment. 

Kist. 

Labor, lacrimal, lapt, lasht, leapt, legalize, license, licorice, liter, 
lodgment, lookt, lopt, luster. ' 

Mama, maneuver, materialize, meager, medieval, meter, mist (not 
missed), miter, mixt, mold, molder, molding, moldy, melt, mullen. 

Naturalize, neighbor, niter, nipt. 

Ocher, odor, offense, omelet, opprest, orthopedic. 

Paleography,- paleolithic, paleontology, paleozoic, paraffin, parlor, 
partizan, past (not passed), patronize, pedagog, pedobaptist, phenix, 
phenomenon, pigmy, plow, ployp, possest, practise, prefix, prenomen, 
prest, pretense, preterit, pretermit, primeval, profest, program, prolog, 
propt, pur, quartet, questor, quintet. 

Rancor, rapt (not rapped), raze, recognize, reconnoiter, rigor, rime, 
ript, rumor. 

Saber, saltpeter, savior, savor, scepter, septet, sepulcher, sextet, silvan, 
simitar, sipt, sithe, skilful skit, slipt, smolder snapt, somber, spector, 
splendor, stedfast, stept, stopt, street, stript, subpena, succor, suffixt, 
sulfate, sulfur, sumac, supprest, surprize, synonym. 

Tabor, tapt, teazel, tenor, theater, tho, thoro, thorofare, thoroly, thru, 
thruout, tipt, topt, tost, transgrest, trapt, tript, timor. 

Valor, vapor, vext, vigor, vizor. 

Wagon, washt, whipt, whisky, wilful, winkt. wisht, wo, woful, woolen, 
wrapt 


What’s the Moral? 

Ten rooms, in which the pupils will not be allowed to 
sit down, are to be opened shortly in the public schools of 
Chicago in the congested districts, for the accommodation 
of incorrigible and defective children. Desks and seats will 
be taken from the rooms and a force of carpenters will re- 
place them with work benches and modeling tables. From 
the hour the gong assembles the school children in the morn- 
ing, until it dismisses them in the afternoon, the pupils will 
be kept on the move. While the normal children are reciting 
their lessons, these children will be making things out of 
wood at their work benches or working in pliable clay at the 
modeling tables. This plan of caring for the incorrigibles 
and defectives, who now become truants and delinquents, 
because the monotony of school routine work does not interest 
them, was outlined recently by Superintendent Cooley during 
a conference with the district superintendents. He states 
that most of the incorrigibles and defectives can be reached 
through the motor sense and thus be interested in school work. 





Smile 

Now, I think the most important feature of womanly 
beauty is the smile. This is my chief text: the smile. It 
is the main consideration in the education of the lady. What- 
ever may be the rule in other countries, the founder of this 
republic made a government under which every girl has 
before her the hope and expectation of being a lady. Abroad 
the registers of nobility may make one; in America the girl 
herself is the one who makes her a lady. Every American 
girl may be a queen. Every time you say “Good morning” 
smile. Every time you say “Excuse me” smile. A “Thank 
you” without a smile is not cordial. Smile that you may 
bring sunshine. Don’t wait for a smile to come of its own 
accord, study to please and study to smile. Smile while 
you study, smile while you work. See how many smiles you 
can furnish in a day. For the smile is the mark of the lady. 
The increase of smiles should be a purpose of education, 
and she who can cause two smiles to grow where only one 
grew before must be counted a real benefactor to the world. 

— Katherine Blake 
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When the Frost is on the Punkin 


They’s somethin’ kind o’ harty like about the a mosphere, 
When the heat of summer’s over, and the coolin’ fall is here — 
Of course, we miss the flowers, and the blossoms on the trees, 
And the mumble of the hummin’-birds and. buzzin’ of the bees; 
But the air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape through the haze 
Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that a painter has the colorin’ to mock — 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the corn, 
And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as golden as the morn; 
The stubble in the furries — kindo lonesome-like, but still 
A-preaching sermons to us of the barns they growed to fill; 
The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper in the shed; 
The horses in they’s stalls below — the clover overhead! 
Oh, it sets my heart a-click‘n’ like the tickin’ of a clock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 
S ¢ 8 
— James Whitcomb Riley 


‘The Passing Months 
October 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


| 
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(All rights reserved) 
Seek the magic of the woodland, 
Breathe the spicy, autumn air, 
Watch the leaves of gold and crimson, 
Floating downward everywhere. 
Note the sunshine and the distance 
Radiant with its purple haze; 
These make up the joy of living, 
In the clear October days! 


At the close of September, the pupils should examine the 
weather calendar and give an opinion as to the general char- 
acter of the month. After this, the number of clear and 
cloudy days should be summed up and the number of rains 
noted. This littke summary should be-placed in a convenient 
place on the blackboard, and left for reference. The Septem- 
ber calendar may then be replaced by the October one. If 
the room is well supplied with blackboard space, it is a most 
excellent plan to let the September record remain and place 
the new one directly beneath it. This arrangement affords 
a splendid opportunity for contrast between the weather 
changes: of the two months. Later on, it will be found very 
interesting to set one calendar over against the other one, 
and decide which of the two contained the greatest number 
of pleasant, sunny days. 

When the October calendar has been completed, write the 
name over it and tell the pupils what it says. Have it touched 
and pronounced by several pupils, and then leave it to impress 
itself through sight. It is surprising to see the speed with 
which the little folks wil} visualize and retain this long, new 
word. 

On the first Monday in the new month, ask the pupils 
for its name and season. Repeat the verse for naming the 
autumn months, and impress the fact that October is men- 
tioned as one of them. Follow these facts with one or several 
morning talks, which tend to give the children a general idea 
of October conditions. The following list of questions are 
given as suggestions: 

1 When you are outdoors, what color do you see most ? 

2 How does the air appear when you look over a great 
distance ? 

3 When the wind blows against your face, is it cool or 
warm ? 

4 Are the days as long as they were in September, or does 
it grow dark sooner ? 

What are the leaves doing ? 

What colors do you see in the leaves ? 

Do you find any seeds? Where? 

Do you see any seeds flying about ? 

Are there many insects? What insects do you see 
most? Where do you see them? 

10 What birds do you see? What do these birds eat? 

11 What are some of the birds doing now? What birds 
have already gone to the south? In how many different ways 
do you see them going? 
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12 Do you see any flowers? 

13 What fruits are ripe? 

14 What can you see in the fields? 
doing just now? 

15 Do you see many caterpillars? What are they doing? 
What color are they? Where do you find most of them ? 

16 What is happening in the woods? What sounds do 
you hear when you are out in them? Who gathers nuts as 
faithfully as do the girls and boys? What does the squirrel] 
do with his store of nuts ? 

17 Is the ground damp or dry? 
dust ? 

These questions may be developed as fully or briefly as the 
teacher may desire. When the answers have all been dis- 
cussed, the children may learn the following verses: 


What is the farmer 


Do you see very much 


The air is crisp — the sky is blue, 

The seeds and nuts are falling down, 
The days are cool and shorter, too, 

The ground is bare and dry and brown. 
A gentle breeze sends down to me, 

Bright leaves that gold and crimson glow, 
High up above my head I see 

The wild birds to the southward go. 
The squirrel gathers nuts to eat, 

A caterpillar’s spinning near, 
The ripened fruit and golden wheat, 

All prove October days are here. 


When the verses have been learned, let the children ex- 
press the resulting pictures by the use of crayon, pencil, 
paint, or charcoal. If desired, this work may be subdivided 
into several distinct bits of landscape. Repeat the Septem- 
ber verse, and note differences. Compare the landscapes 
of October with those drawn to illustrate the September 
stanzas. 

The atmosphere of October should be brought into the 
school-room. As the October stanzas are learned, the men- 
tioned objects should appear before the children in the decora- 
tion of the room. A collection of seeds or a seed chart may 
be made. Different kinds of nuts may be placed in little 
heaps on the kindergarten table. Bright clusters of autumn 
leaves will add much to the beauty of the school-room. In 
the autumn Plan Book some very good suggestions for using 
leaves are given. In a back number of Prmary Epuca- 
TION, it is advised to paste bright red and yellow leaves on 
the window-panes. The flocks of migrating birds are often 
portrayed in the fall magazines. These pictures may be 
mounted and placed or hung about the room. It is very 
easy to find blackboard drawings of the birds who are going 
south. Several of these illustrations, may be found in some 
of the old copies of Primary Epucatton. If possible, pro- 
cure some good colored pictures of squirrels, and the fall 
birds. Some of the picture dealers have colored illustra- 
tions of the tree and leaves of the common nuts. It is possi- 
ble to get colored pictures of the fruit and vegetables, though 
with both these and the grains, the real objects are better. 
Only a few pictures should appear at a time, and these should 
appear at a time and these should soon be replaced by others. 
In bringing in vegetables, fruit, and grain, it is best to have 
a certain corner which may be arranged in a different way, 
for each week or two. 

One week it may be a grain corner, the next vegetables, 
and the next week or two, it may be filled with fruit. This 
plan removes the danger of having things spoil in the school- 
room, provides much material for drawing, and keeps up 4 
lively interest. The school-room should never be allowed 
to become over decorated so it becomes necessary to change 


. material quite often. If desired, the pictures may be placed 


in a corner, but this has a disadvantage in the fact, that but 
few children can study them at one time. Branches of au- 
tumn leaves should be renewed often, as they soon darken 
and become dry and brittle. 

For recreation the children may learn the following finger 
plays: 


Miss MAPLE 
Miss Maple wore a 'bright red gown, 
And “high up in a tree 
She *danced and frolicked up and down 
As happy as could be. 
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The soft October winds came by 
And ‘rocked her day by day. 

They sang a gentle lullaby — 
°Miss Maple, come away! 


The leaf obeyed their call one day, 
And “slowly floated down, 

Until upon the ground ‘she lay 
Still in her “bright red gown. 


Her sisters followed one by one, 
And if you *take a peep 

You soon will see that play is done; 
And all have gone to sleep. 


Motions 

Hold out dresses on each side. 

Raise arm and look up at it. 
3 Put up both arms and work fingers to imitate the flutter of leaves 
; Rocking motion with one or both hands. 

Beckon with forefinger or hand. 

Raise arm and gently bring it down, letting the hand float slowly 

along. 

7 As the hand floats downward, bring it over the desk and at the 
word “until” let the big finger touch the desk and the whole hand 
sink slowly until it lies flat. 

8 Spread out gown. 

9 Same as 7. 

10 Same as 8. 


These verses may be dramatized if the teachers so desire. 
The school may recite the four verses, either before or during 
the dramatization. Select a little girl who happens to be 
wearing a red dress, or choose any one of the girls, and place 
a crown of maple leaves on her head. If the “sisters” are 
so crowned, it is a little better to have a child gowned in red 
for “Miss Maple.” Some boys may be selected for the 
“winds” and they may run to and fro among the swaying 
“leaves.” They should form the hands into a trumpet 
before the mouth, and make a soft, crooning sound, to imi- 
tate the song of the wind. The syllable “woo” is a good 
one for this purpose. When the leaf maidens float down to 
the earth, they should first sink slowly and gracefully to the 
knees and then either down upon one elbow, or allow the 
head to sink until the face is hidden. The “sisters” may 
stay in a convenient corner until it is time for them to appear. 
At the beginning of the last verse, they should hold out 
dresses, lightly float over to join “Miss Maple” and sink 
to the floor. Another child may be selected to be the little 
school girl who stops to “take a peep.” She should wear a 
hat and carry some books under her arm. As she walks 
slowly among the leaves, they should close eyes and go to 
sleep. 


MILKWEED BABIES 
(Finger Play) 
The cradles 'long and slim and green, 
Within it, “nestle closely down 
The dearest babies ever seen, 
And “each one wears a snow-white gown. 


The cradle’s never still, you see, 
For soft October breezes blow, 

And ‘gently, softly, as can be 
They rock the babies to and fro. 


And deep they slumber, side by side, 
Until — some pleasant autumn day 

°The swinging cradle opens wide 
®And all the babies fly away. 


7Each spreads her pretty silken gown, 
And® flies until her play times o’er; 
And then °she gently flutters down 
To earth '“and goes !'to sleep once “more. 


Motions 


t Shape hands in form of milkweed pod. 
2 Place two palms closely together. 
3 Emphasize by shaking finger. 
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4 Rock the hands, holding them together as in motion 1. 

5 Suddenly cease rocking motions and hold the hands as before. 
At the word “wide,” open the hands part at the top but still retain 
the shape of the pod. 

6 Spread arms gracefully at side to illustrate the scattering of 
the “babies.” 

7 Spread out dresses. 

8andg Make a floating motion with the right hand, continuing 
until the words “gently flutters down,’ when the hand should float 
downward and stop in a horizontal position, 

10 Pause a moment with eyes looking downward, 

11 One hand under cheek, Bend the head over to one side and 
close eyes, 


Cardboard Modeling 


ELLA S. GopDARD, St. Paul, Minn 


Cardboard modeling is an occupation so interesting to 
pupil and teacher that it deserves to be used more exten- 
sively in the schools. 

The child loves to cut. This desire is not only satisfied 
as he cuts out the designs drawn on paper, but he learns to 
control his fingers, and to be accurate with his work. His 
efforts are rewarded by having a finished object that means 
more to him than any of the other handiwork he does in 
school. The pleasure of the child as he surveys the life 
form that will stand alone, is ample reward for the careful 
preparation the teacher has given to this work. 
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From babyhood the child is fascinated with the tick-tock 
of the clock. Early in«the school year it is advisable to 
have a program on time, and in this way teach the chil- 
dren to be punctual. The children will be delighted to make 
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a mission clock, with hands that will really turn, and pendu- 
lum that can be swung to and fro. 

In October, while the trees are putting their gayest dresses 
on their leaf children, who are soon to say good-bye and 
leave their mother, for their long rest, and the nuts are 
ripening on tree and bush, the squirrels are busy gathering 
nuts for their winter store. Mother Nature and the squirrels 
are not the only ones that think of the long winter that is to 
come. ‘The father has ordered coal put in the cellar, so that 
the mother and children will be warm when Jack Frost is 
around. At this time the children will be interested in 
making a toy coal wagon and chute. 

I have found that cardboard is hard for the little children 
to cut, and difficult to paste. A very good substitute, and 
one easily handled, is heavy white drawing paper, such as 
is used for painting in the public schools. It comes cut 
in sheets 8 x ro inches, and this is large enough for most 
of the objects the children make. 


MiIss1on CLOCK 


For the mission clock use dark brown, light weight princess 
paper. Cut on heavy lines, fold on dotted lines; put paste 
on extra width at side and paste under opposite side. Mark 
numbers on face of clock with gold paint. Cut hands out 
of gilt cardboard, or paste gilt passepartout on white paper 
and cut hands. Cut small slit in centre of face, punch hole 
in round part of each hand and put one of Dennison’s paper 
fasteners (No. 21) through hands and face, turning the 
points back. Cover circle of pendulum with gilt paper, 
punch hole through end of pendulum, put thread through, 
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and tie; hang on end of fastener at back of clock face. Taste 
ends of the one-half inch strips to lower corners of clock 
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face and lower bar, going diagonally across opening below paste tooth-picks on bottom of wagon three-quarters of ‘an 


face. 


inch from each end; then cut pole of wagon and paste on 
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Coal wagon 


CoaL WAGON 
For the coal wagon cut on heavy lines, fold on dotted; 
fold upper part of sides of wagon out, so wagon will be wider 
at the top; paste to position. Take two tcoth picks and 
push each end a little way through the centre of a wheel; 





Chute 


bottom of wagon from back to front, going over tooth-picks 
and holding them in place. The chute is cut on heavy lines, 
folded on dotted, and put in the wagon. 

Give each child a ruler to lay along dotted line when 
folding. 





To Make Jack-o’-Lanterns 


PAPER-CUTTING AND PASTING 
Minnie B. LINN 


Materials required: 

Any unruled paper, about five by seven inches. White 
paper requires very neat work. Colored paper gives good 
results. 

A narrow strip of the same kind of paper, about one-half 
inch wide by five inches long, for the handle. 

Scissors. 

Paste. 

Pass to each pupil one piece of paper for the lantern and 
one of the strips for the handle. 

Have the large paper placed on the desks with the long 
side from right to left. Fold lower edge over to meet upper 
edge and crease. The crease is nearest to pupils. Do not 
change position of paper. 

Remove paper from desk with left hand, in the same posi- 
tion. With scissors have pupils cut through the crease at 
right angles to about three-fourths of an inch from the edge 
of paper. Both edges are together and are as one edge. Begin 
the cutting about half an inch from right edge of paper, and 
cut about one-fourth of an inch apart. The paper used will 
probably make some difference in cutting. A heavy paper 
requires less cutting. 

Open. Fasten ends of paper together, using art paste. 
It is generally sufficient to fasten at top and bottom. 

On the narrow strip have each pupil write his name. 
Fasten this strip to one end of the lantern, placing the ends 
of the narrow strip under. When lanterns are finished, 
pin each to a tape at a short distance apart, and suspend 
across the school-room. 

Larger or smaller paper may be used. A medium paper 
gives more satisfactory results. If square paper is used, the 
strip for the handle may ke cut from one side. 


Have pupils color the eyes, nose and mouth black, and the 
pumpkin yellow or a light orange. The stem should be a 
light brown, almost gray. 





Pronouncing Syllables—That Abominable 
Bumblebee 


(With a bee-drone accompaniment) 

A — there’s your a. 

B-o, bo —there’s your bo, there’s your abo. 

M-i, mi —there’s your mi, there’s your bomi, there’s your 
abomi. 

N-a, na —there’s your na, there’s your mina, there’s your 
bomina, there’s your abomina. 

B-l-e, ble — there’s your ble, there’s your nable, there’s your 
minable, there’s your bominable, there’s your abomin- 
able. 

B-u-m, bum —there’s your bum, there’s your ble bum, 
there’s your nable bum, there’s your minable bum, 
there’s your bominable bum, there’s your abominable 
bum. 

B-l-e, ble — there’s your ble, there’s your bumbel, there’s 
your nable bumble, there’s your minable bumble, there’s 
your bominable bumble, there’s your abominable bum- 
ble. 

B-e-e, bee — there’s your bee, there’s your ble bee, there’s 
your bumble bee, there’s your ble bumble bee, there’s 
your nable bumble bee, there’s your minable bumble 
bee, there’s your bominable bumble bee, there’s your 
abominable bumble bee. 


“Mamma, I just feel ill all over somehow,” said Henry one morning. 
“Where do you feel worse ?”’ his mother asked. 
“In school.”’ — Little Chronicle 
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Language in First and Second 
Primary Grades II 


NETTIE A. SAWYER, Seattle, Wash.* 


Seattle 


E shall endeavor to indicate our methods of teach- 
ing language in the first two grades by recording 
some of the experiences of a visitor with whom 
we made a tour of the schools of our city. 

After seeing a lesson in each subject of the primary cur- 
riculum, it was agreed that the work was all language, 
whatever else it happened to be. 

Our language is taught indirectly for the most part, al- 
though it has an important place in every lesson. By this, 
we mean that there is some centre of thought which we 
approach directly, and that language is employed as a neces- 
sary means to the expression of this thought. 

It was asked, ‘‘Do you have nothing that you call ‘Lan- 
guage’ on your programs?” Yes, a part of our language, 
the formal part, is scheduled as such, but our formative 
work, which constitutes the greater part of the language, 
is drawn from literature, history, and nature study, and is 
provided for under these heads. 

By formative language we mean all lessons in which 
pupils have an opportunity to form correct habits of Eng- 
lish through the expression of thought, which, from their 
point of view, demands expression. We believe the secret 
of success in such language work is bound up in this very 
secret of getting the thought in the child’s mind to demand 
expression. When we succeed in doing this our language 
“bug bear” vanishes into thin air. 

It was next asked, “‘By what means do you succeed in 
getting the child’s thought to ‘demand’ expression?” By 
planning and teaching our course of study to this end, having 
thought and not drill dominate it. The teacher who feels 
that she is successfully carrying out her course of study only 
when she presents its subjects in such manner as to arouse 
a wide awake interest on the part of her pupils, has no anxiety 
about getting expression. Indeed, she gets so much of it 
that her chief anxiety is how to direct into wise channels 
what, at times, seems like veritable verbal floods. 

Thus, we believe much depends upon the teacher’s having 
a suggestive and logical plan of work — in other words — 
a course of study upon which to base her formative language. 
Without such a plan she bases it upon isolated subjects, 
chosen somewhat at random, and in consequence, the work 
lacks that most necessary thing — momentum of thought — 
which comes easily and naturally only through logical se- 
quence of work. 


FORMATIVE LANGUAGE 


F When we entered Miss A.’s room, we found the children 
dramatizing the story of Henny Penny. Can this be called 
language? Why not? ‘To be sure, it is not all oral language 
— but’ does not expression come through gesture as well as 
through speech? Is there any more natural way for pupils 
to reproduce such a story than to act it? And, too, is not 
the oral expression which accompanies the acting of the 
very best quality? A child was playing the part of Henny 
Penny and was saying, “‘O Cocky Locky! the sky is falling 
and I am going to tell the king.” The freedom of expression 
gained through even so short a speech as this is of much 
value to a child because of his perfect abandon to the thought. 

We passed on to Miss B.’s room and found her pupils 
reproducing the story of the Three Bears — not by means 
of the voice but of the hand. Part of the pupils were doing 
it through illustrative drawing, and part through paper cut- 
ing. Miss B. said this kind of expression was very natural 
to the little people and had its place in the language work 
quite as well as had the dramatic or the oral expression. 

We visited further in order to see more of the formative 
language, which, as already indicated, is also literature, 
history, nature study, etc. 

The pupils in Miss C.’s room were reproducing a story 
which they had heard the day before. When they hesitated 
Miss C. asked a question which suggested the thought. 


* Copyrighted by Nettie A. Sawyer, 1906. 
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They were making occasional errors in English, but Miss C, 
did not seem wholly miserable because of this fact. As each 
child finished his contribution to the story, she repeated to 
him the correct forms of expressions which he had used 
incorrectly and asked him to repeat the same. At the 
close of the period we asked a few questions, in reply to 
which Miss C. offered the following: That she did not have 
her pupils reproduce every story she told them; that she 
had an abundance (of course, not an over abundance) of 
stories which they enjoy telling to one another — thus mak- 
ing the story-time a pleasure, not a grind; that she did 
not ask for the reproduction of long stories; that she avoided 
having the same story told and retold the same day, thus 
tiring pupils of it, but rather called for a variety of stories; 
that she discouraged a pupil’s telling a story in the same 
words in which he had told it before, because this did not 
seem natural and when he did so she feared he was attempt- 
ing to memorize words rather than to express the imagery 
the story gave him; that she endeavored to correct mis- 
takes in English in such a way as to keep the thought upper- 
most, while calling attention to the correct form; that she 
did not correct a pupil in the midst of a story because it 
interfered with his flow of thought, making him conscious 
of his language and stilting his expression, therefore, she 
waited till he had finished and called attention to the correct 
form, not the incorrect; that she did not have the pupils who 
listened correct mistakes in language, since it interfered with 
the getting and the giving of the thought and tended to make 
the whole exercise mechanical; that she noted in a book, 
kept for the purpose, all mistakes in English and employed 
in future formal language lessons the correct forms of words 
and expressions used incorrectly. 

Remembering that we had seen literature in the last three 
rooms, we decided to see it in one more before leaving the 
subject. We therefore entered Miss D.’s room that we 
might hear her present a poem, which she did as follows: 

Teacher. Children, is the wind blowing to-day? Chil- 
dren. Yes, itis. Tr. How can you tell this? Ch. The 
kites are flying. Sail-boats are on the Sound. 7Jr. Can 
you tell in any other way? Ch. The wind blows our 
dresses. It scatters the leaves. Jr. Has any one here 
seen the wind to-day? Did you ever hear of any one who 
had seen it? Does this seem a strange question? Did any 
one ever. ask you this before? 8 Well, children, a lady has 
asked you this very question. Her name is Christina Ros- 
setti. She asks every little child this same question. She 
says, ‘‘Who has seen the wind?” and then, because she 
knows no child has seen it, she says, ‘‘ Neither I nor you.” 
Then she tells how she knows the wind is blowing and says: 


“But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through.” 
How do leaves ‘‘tremble”? Ch. They move. They shake. 
Tr. Do they shake hard or gently? Here is a branch with 
leaves on it. Who can make them tremble? Yes, Willie is 
shaking them gently and they are trembling. What sort of 
a wind, then, makes the leaves tremble? Ch. A gentle 
wind makes them tremble. Jr. The next time you see 
the leaves tremble you will know what?> Ch. We will 
know there is a gentle wind blowing. Jr. How does 
Christipa Rossetti say it? Ch. ‘But when the leaves hang 
trembling, The wind is passing through.” Jr. Would you 
like to ask and answer the question as she did? See if you 
can learn to do so. 
‘Who has seen the wind ? 
Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through.” 


Tr. She asks and answers this question again in a little 
different way. She says: 


““Who has seen the wind ? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their heads 
The wind is passing by.” 
Tr. Does a tree haveareal head? What do you suppose 
she means when she speaks of the tree’s head? Ch. She 
means the tree-top.'t Tr. Then how would a tree bow 1s 
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By bending its top over. Tr. What sort of 
would it take to bend a tree-top over? Ch. It 
ke a strong wind. Tr. Yes, and this lady is think- 
strong wind when she speaks of the trees bowing 
ids. What sort of a wind was she thinking of when 
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she sj ke of the leaves trembling? Ch. She was thinking 
of a yntle wind. Zr. Let us say both stanzas and think 
of the gentle wind and then of the strong wind as we say 
them. 

Aft’ the little people had been dismissed, Miss D. told 
us she had noted, with pleasure, their increasing power over 
langu:: se through the interpretation and memorizing of such 
poem 

But our visitor said this should scarcely be called lan- 
guage because the teacher did most of the talking. That 
is true, but it was all to the end that the pupils might better 


understand the language of the poem. She was helping 
them to interpret and to appreciate it. This was not an 
expression language lesson but rather as an impression ex- 
ercise. We reiterated that expression depends upon im- 
pression and that when we neglect the latter we fail to get 
the former. 

Next we visited some nature study and history lessons. 
In the first room we entered they had been studying the 
bluebird and were talking about it. This was the central 
thought and a very interesting one from all appearances. 
The children were telling where they had seen the bluebird 
and what they knew about it while the teacher was making 
corrections in a manner similar to that of Miss C. in the 
story lesson. ‘The children had represented this bird through 
cuttings and paintings. They had listened to a story about 
it and had learned a poem entitled “‘The Bluebird.” This 
was another example of our formative language. This time 
it was based upon nature study. 

We had not yet seen any written work, so we stepped into 
a room where they were having some of it. The teacher 
was saying: ‘‘Please answer my questions in writing upon 
the board.” Tr. What did we get for our garden? Ch. 
(writes on board). Soil. Tr. Name one kind of soil. 
Ch. (another writes on board). Clay. Tr. Name another. 
Ch. Sand. Tr. What is the best kind for the garden? 
Ch. Loam. ; 

These were first grade pupils who had been in school 
seven months. They had been visualizing a word or two 
each day since entering and were now able to write a few 
words from memory in answer to such questions as those 
indicated above. 

We call this language instead of writing because it is 
employed to express thought, even when only one word is 
used. This kind of work represents the very beginning of 
our written language and is practically all we have of it in 
the first grade. 

The written is one of the most difficult forms of expression 
for little people and since they do not feel the need of it, 
why should we force it? To be sure, as teachers, we must 
anticipate the time when they will need it and must plan 
our work so as to develop the necessary power before this 
time, but we can safely go slowly and work parallel to the 
child’s natural development in this respect. 

To continue our report, we visited a second grade to see 
what they had in written language. Each child had a book 
he had made on the subject “Wool.” The first page of the 
book we examined read: 


Here is some wool. (Sample given.) 

Wool grows on sheep. 

Men shear the sheep. 

The raw wool is dirty, so they scour it. 

Here is some scoured wool. (Sample given.) 


The second book was like this and the third. All were alike, 
for they represented composite work. After the pupils had 
discussed a subject which the teacher thought would make 
a profitable basis for a written lesson, she had asked them 
how they would tell it in writing — what should be said — 
what left out, etc. To begin with, one child had suggested 
the first sentence and the school had discussed it — either 
accepting, modifying, or substituting another in its place. 
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Then the teacher had written it on the blackboard. They 
had continued in the same way till they had what had taken 
them ten or twelve minutes to copy. Thus the books were 
made. 

We find this composite work a very good foundation for 
the written language of the grades beyond, where pupils 
gradually learn to express themselves independently. Prob- 
ably more than half of our written work of the second grade 
is of this nature. 

Our visitor suggested that he had not seen anything that 
quite corresponded to the language work in his schools. 
It occurred to us that he was probably looking for something 
more like our formal language, and so we proceeded to show 
him some of this. 





ForRMAL LANGUAGE 


In room No. 1 the teacher was saying, ‘‘Let us play the 
‘I have no’ game. We will see how many can take part in 
one minute.” She pointed first to one child and then to 
another, while they responded as follows: I have no pencil. 
I have no book. I have no money. I have no watch, etc. 
Twenty had taken part when the time was up. Thus the 
expression ‘I have no” had been impressed upon the ears 
of the pupils twenty times in one short minute. 

In room No. 2 a child was facing the room and asking 
for some colored balls which he had distributed hastily. 
His aim was to test his memory and see if he could get 
them all back by asking only one child for each ball, but the 
teacher’s aim was to give an interesting opportunity for a 
language drill. The child said, ‘‘ Mary, is it you who has 
the red ball?” Mary answered, “‘ Yes, it is I.” 

In room No. 3 the teacher was saying, ‘‘ James, ring the 
bell.” After James had done so, she said, ‘‘What did you 
do?” Ams. I rang the bell. This period was filled with 
devices for impressing the proper use of ring and rang; see 
and saw. 

At this point our friend told us this was language as taught 
in his school. We replied that in our city we called what 
we had seen in the last three rooms “‘formal language.” 

We endeavor to make even the drill work a matter of 
practice, and not one of explanation or rules. It is one 
thing to give the child’s tongue practice in using the form 
“T have no,” and quite another to explain to him that he 
should not use “got” after “‘have,”’ etc. 

So we banish our formal language “bug bear” by excusing 
ourselves from making any explanations to our little people 
about construction, and by giving them abundant oppor- 
tunity to use the idioms of the mother tongue correctly. 
We do this largely through games, as suggested above, since 
the children enjoy them and in this way the work seems to 
impress itself most strongly. 

Before closing we wish to mention a few practices we 
endeavor to avoid and a few points we endeavor to keep in 
mind in our language work: 


First, Practices we endeavor to avoid 
~~ We use no written language as seat work in our first 
two grades. 

i2 We refrain from repeating the incorrect form when 
suggesting the correct one, since we do not wish to impress it. 

3 We avoid forced picture lessons. The child who stands 
and perfunctorily says something about a picture just be- 
cause it is time for him to recite language in, would better 
sit still. 

4 We believe concert work has very limited value, there- 
fore, we have very little of it. 

5 We never say, ‘Susie, use the word ‘is’ in a sentence,” 
for we should expect Susie to say, “‘The apples is ripe,” or 
something else equally incorrect. 

6 We do not ask pupils to “tell in their own words” 
the poems we consider worthy of their memorizing. 

> The copying of sentences, filling in words that have 
been omitted, seems to us to have extremely little value, 
therefore, we do not indulge in it. 

8 Wedo not place upon the board such directions as 
follows: ‘“‘ Write five sentences containing ‘saw,’’’ or ‘‘ Change 
‘has’ to ‘have’ and rewrite the following sentences.” Such 
work is beyond the little people, but, if it were not, we should 
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much prefer oral practice, where there is opportunity to 
suggest the correct form of the desired expression. 


Second, Points we endeavor to keep in mind 

1 Language is an expression study and unless there is 
something to express in which the child is interested, the 
language lesson is a failure. 

_2 Language is a habit and not a matter of rules or defini- 
tions. 

3 The aim of language work is to secure freedom and 
accuracy of expression. 

4 Accuracy of expression depends upon clearness of 
thought. 

§ When the child is full of thought it is easy for him to 
express himself. 

6 Only those words and phrases that have meaning to 
the child should be used by him. 

7 The teacher should guide and correct, not ‘repress 
and formalize.” 

8 The teacher’s habit of English greatly influence the 
child’s English. 

9 The teacher should have a definite aim and plan for 
every language lesson. 

It will be observed that no separation is made in this 
paper between first and second grade language. The nature 
of the work, doubtless, explains this point. There could 
be no separation in treatment since an article which would 
explain first grade language would equally well explain that 
of the second grade as taught in the Seattle schools. 

After all has been said, the paradoxical statement remains 
true, that what teachers need most to learn, in order to make 
a success of language teaching, is not how to teach language, 
but how to plan and conduct interesting lessons in which 
anguage plays a necessary part. 





Not so Far From the Truth 


**Mamma,”’ said little Bessie, at table one noo®, “‘ I’m to write some- 
thing to read in school next Friday, but I’ve forgotten what the teacher 
called it.” 

“An essay,” perhaps,” suggested Bessie’s father. 

“An oration,” offered the little maid’s high-school brother, teasingly. 

“A valedictory, prompted a senior sister. 

“No,” said Bessie, suddenly brightening. ‘‘I remember now what 
it is—it’s an imposition.’’—Sel. 
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Song of the Autumn Leaves 
(Tune—*“ Home, Sweet Home’’) 


We danced in the sunshine of Autumn days bright, 
Defying the shadows enjoying the light. 

The sharp frost has touched us, 

Our robes now are gay, 

We’re ready at last for the cold winter day. 


Our work is completed; our rest time is near; 
We’ll loosen our hold on the tree without fear; 
We'll drift in the breeze to our homes on the earth, 
And sleep all unconscious of sorrow or mirth. 


Our bright hues shall cover the Flowers’ warm bed, 
With blankets of yellow, of brown, and bright red. 
The seeds and the roots shall sleep on without fear, 
For we shall protect them from winds cold and drear. 
— Alice Cook Fuller 





Plain as Day 


Blanche and Harry are very fond of maple sugar,”and 
Blanche, the inquisitive one, asked her mother how it}is 
made. The mother explained how the maple trees are tapped 
and the sugar made from the sap. 

But Blanche could not quite understand, and in fact doubted 
whether her mother knew. 

“You believe that, Harry?” she asked. 

“Why, of course,” said Harry loyally. “You tap maple 
trees and get maple sugar just the same as you tap an oak 
tree and get tapioca.” 





The Frost King 


(Recitation for Youngest Children) 


The Frost King wanders here and there, 
We trace his footprints ev’rywhere; 

He wanders over field and hill, 

The flowers and leaflets feel his chill, 
Where’er he goes, where’er he peeps — 
Unless they’re wrapped for winter sleep. 


Natural History Series _ III 





























The Octopus 


The octopus, with many feet, 

Voraciously seeks things to eat 

Upon the ocean floor. 

He carries round—what do you 
think? 

A little bag of India ink! 

If he could go on shore 

And borrow Master Piggie’s pen 

He’d surely write a letter then. 


M. A. S. 
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Blackboard Games 
I BAL 


1 I had ready drawn on the blackboard two equal heaps of 
balls. In each of these I wrote a “sight word,’ which the 


children had previously learned, but upon which they needed 
drili, writing Voy’s name under one heap, and Georgie’s 
under the other. We make believe that Georgie throws 


one of his balls over to the other boy. I draw a ball, flying 


through the air, between the two heaps, and erasing one of 
Georgie’s words, I write it on the flying ball. When Voy 
has named the word, I write it over on his side. Then Voy 


throws a ball over to Georgie, and so on 
on the two sides have all changed places. 

2 I have ready drawn a single heap of balls, with 
words written upon them as before. ‘The teacher is supposed 
to throw the balls, and as the children catch them, turn about, 
I draw similar balls, one by one in two heaps, one for each 
child. After the interest begins to wane, it will be revived 
by the simple device of drawing outline pictures of the con- 
testants standing by their piles of balls. 


II AN APPLE GAME 

This game, like the other, is more interesting if the outline 
figures of the two contestants are drawn. 

I drew on the blackboard a large outline of an apple tree, 
and on the tree and falling from it, and under it, drew apples 
large enough to write the words upon. I gave Voy and 
Georgie each a ruler with which they played they knocked 
the apples off the trees, turn about, by touching each apple 
with a ruler, and telling itsname. As each apple was knocked 
off the tree, I made one just. like it in the successful boy’s 
pile. On other days, for variety, I put the apples in boxes 
or in little express wagons. I sometimes let the children 
put the apples in the basket themselves; that is, I draw the 


apple in the basket as before, but let the pupil write the 
name upon it. 


, until the words 


III Gornc FIsHING 

Draw several wavy lines across the board with two outline 
of the boats, and a boy in each, fish-line in hand. 

Draw the space below full of fishes, and write the words 
upon them, and let the children catch the fish turn about, 
in a similar manner to the above. 

Have a basket for each child drawn, in which to put the 
fish. For variety, draw one of the fishes fast to each line, 
flying through the air. As each fish is caught, erase the 
name of the one in the water and write it on the one in the 
air, and at the same time let the pupil who caught it write 
the word on one of the fish in his basket, or boat, or let him 
string them on a stick such as boys use in carrying trout. 

Instead of the boat, the boys may be drawn standing on 
the bank, or simply the poles and lines may be drawn. 

ae A 


Sound Cards 


After my pupils had learned the required number of sounds 
and phonograms for the first half-year, I wrote them all on 
white cards, in ink, and gave each child one, with his name 
also written on it, that ownership might be evident in case 
of loss. They were greatly pleased, especially when I told 
them that they could take them home every day and say 
the sounds to mother or father. They are proud to own a 
“sound card” and often take them out to look at, or say 
the sounds over to themselves. Sometimes I hear them re- 
cite from the cards, and they are always very happy if able 
to say, “‘I didn’t miss one!” The cards help the children 
to remember what they have learned and make them eager 
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to know more, 

their cards, 
Often they copy the sounds on paper or the blackboard, 

and also practice writing their names, so that the cards serve 


as a foundation for really helpful busy work as well as “‘re- 
minders.” 


that they may have new ones written on 


Emma G. 


STEELMAN 


Nicknames in School 


“You have perhaps two boys in your room, known on the 
street and at home, as Jim and Bill. What do you call 
them in school?” — Editor of Primary Education 


A Pupit’s Point oF View 

Yes, we have Jim and Bill in our room. Never has 
teacher called them anything but James and William. 

Ours is the baby room and when little Maggie started to 
school she didn’t know who teacher meant when she said 
Margaret, and Lale didn’t know who Salathiel was, and 
Gertie looked scared when teacher called her Gertrude. 

Ike, the little Jew boy, never knew who Isaac was and 
acted surprised when teacher touched him and asked him 
if he didn’t know his name! But she kept right on, a calling 
him Isaac, and after a while he knew that Isaac meant him 
— Ike. 

The only nickname I’ve ever heard her use was Jimmie. 
Last September when we started to school there were two 
little boys in our room named Jimmie and teacher says, in 
her decided way, “suppose we call you James here at school.” 
Well, it worked all right with one Jimmie but not with the 
other one. 

He was a tiny little Italian boy. He had great big black 
eyes and black hair and his face looked pale, but when 
teacher said James and looked right at him, as if she 
meant him and nobody else, his eyes they looked bigger and 
blacker and all full of tears, and his face it looked paler, 
and he wouldn’t ever say a word, but just sit there as if he 
wanted to cry, and didn’t know who teacher meant. Well, 
Jimmie he did everything teacher told the class to do but 
when she told James to do something he never moved. 
It went on this way quite awhile and I was a feeling sorry 
for Jimmie when one morning—what do you ’spect happened ? 
Why, teacher said, ‘‘Good-morning, Jimmie.” My! but 
wasn’t I glad? 

Now days his eyes look laughy and he has two big dimples 
in his cheeks — he laughs now, you know — when teacher 
calls him Jimmie. 

I guess teacher did some thinking that night she went home 
and I guess she made up her mind that she had better break 
some of her iron-clad rules and knock down something that 
was a keeping her from Jimmie. And I’m glad she did, 
ain’t you? 

E. McG. 


One Way 


A bright but inexperienced young woman consented to 
take charge of the boy infant class. She found them jump- 
ing from the tops of the steam radiators. Fifteen minutes 
later the superintendent found fourteen meek masculine 
“infants” seated sedately in a tightly squeezed row before 
the teacher, every eye fixed inquiringly on the lady’s bright 
countenance. “ How in the world did you accomplish this?” 
demanded the astonished superintendent. “Oh,” she re- 
plied, “I just piled all I couldn’t get my arms round in a 
heap on the bench, and sat on them until I got them inter- 
ested in a bear story.”—Youth’s Companion 
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Stories from the Land of Never 
Never Ill 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 

And, oh! it was all laden 
With pretty things for thee. 








The sailors were the cunningest little white mice 


Twas a_moonlight night in the land of Never Never, 

| and the {man in the moon was painting everything 

golden with his long paint brush, which we of Earth- 
land call the “‘moonbeams.” 

“Now, if they would only stay that way,” he shouted to 
the cow who had just jumped over him. “I’ve tried years 
and years and years to mix my colors so that they wouldn’t 
rub off, but every morning the sun spoils them,” he com- 
plained, and then he settled himself for a little nap. 

““Come, come, wake up,” said the cow a little later. 

“‘What’s that?” said the moon sileepily. ‘‘Oh! I was 
having the funniest dream about Humpty Dumpty. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

‘“‘Never mind your dream, but look over there,’ said the 
cow nodding her head with its crumpled horns toward the 
sea, which divides the land of Never Never, with its purple 
hills, from Earthland. By the way, did I ever tell you that 
the ‘“‘cow with the crumpled horn” and the “cow that 
jumped over the moon” were the same cow? Well they 
were, the very same. 

“Tt looks as if a ship were sailing this way,” went on the 
cow. ‘‘Where can it have come from? Throw out your 
search light.”” The moon did so, and soon the waters were 
sparkling in the long path of golden moonbeams which the 
moon had thrown across the blue sea. K 

““Didn’t I tell you so? I must wake up Mother Goose,” 
said the cow, excitedly, and away she ran to the little tumbled 
down house that is years and years and years old. 

““Wake up, wake up!” said the cow, pounding with one 
of her hoofs at the door. ‘‘A strange ship is coming to our 
shores.”” And in less time than it takes to tell it, Mother 
Goose and the cow were running to the shore, pell-mell. 

When seen from the moon, the vessel had looked like any 
other ship, but, as it came nearer and nearer, it looked 
stranger and still stranger. 

The boat itself seemed to be made of wood, smooth and 
white like the pebbles which we find upon the seashore. 
The masts were made of gold, while the sails glistened in 
the moonbeams like silk, but silk which might have been 
made of the pale green shimmering seaweed which the 
waves toss up to us when the tide comes in. 

Nearer and nearer came the strange little craft. It looked 
like a drifting ship without crew or passengers. But, all at 
once Mother Goose and the cow that jumped over the moon 
burst out laughing. At what! Why, you would never guess, 
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so I will tell you. They were laughing at the captain and 
the crew. 

On the deck of the little boat, which had masts of vold 
and sails of silk, stood the crew, gazing at the land of Never 
Never with its purple hills. And these sailors were the 
cunningest little white mice that you ever saw, dressed up 
in sailors’ clothes, from their little white duck caps down 
to their white canvas shoes. 

As for the captain, he was a duck, very, very dignitied, 
giving his commands in his duck voice. To Mother Goose 
the words sounded like “Quack, quack,” but the sailors 
understood every word and ran to obey. 

‘“‘Ship-ahoy!” called Mother Goose to the captain, as 
the boat grazed the shore. ‘‘Why come you to the land of 
Never Never? Know you not that this is Mother Goose 
Land, and that only story-book people ever come here? I 
command you, Sir Captain, for 1 am Queen of the Land of 
Never Never, to state your business and sail away.” 

“IT most humbly beg your Majesty’s pardon,” said the 
duck bowing low, “‘but we are in great need of water. Could 
you not let us have some?” 

At that, Mother Goose — for the captain was so polite 
that she was pleased —said, ‘‘Your request is granted. 
Just wait until I call my son and daughter. Perhaps you 
have heard of them. Their names are Jack and Jill. They 
will go to Pippin Hill for water for you.” 

Of course the captain had heard of Jack and Jill. ‘How 
is Jack’s crown?” he inquired politely. 

‘Oh, that’s well, long ago,” said Mother Goose. ‘‘Some 
day I must tell you the story of their tumble. They are 
very careful now. Indeed, in all of the beautiful Land of 
Never Never you could find no more careful children. Here 
they are now. This is a most accommodating cow,” she 
added, for while Mother Goose had been talking the cow 
had run and told Jack and Jill to bring some water from 
Pippin Hill to the shore. 

‘*And now may I have the pleasure of taking you for a 
sail to my country?” asked the captain of Mother Goose, 
after he had thanked Jack and Jill. ‘‘Some people call it 
Dreamland, but they don’t know anything about it, for it is 
a real land to those who can find it.” 

Of course Mother Goose and her son and daughter wanted 
to go. The cow was so large that he was obliged to stay on 
shore, but he didn’t care much, for Mother Goose prom- 
ised to tell him all about it the next day, and, besides that, 
the little sailors rolled out of the hold of the boat, apples, 
such as I am sure grow only in Dreamland. 

The moon had some of the apples, too, for the cow carried 
him up some. They must have tasted good to the man in 
the moon after having had nothing but green cheese to eat 
for so long a time. 

But how about Mother Goose and Jack and Jill? Now 
that little boat sped over the waves straight toward Dream- 
land, until all at once there seemed to be a long hill stretching 
down right in the water. Down the hill the little bcat seemed 
to slide and glide. Down, down, and right into the door 
of a cave, which appeared all at once at the foot of the water- 
hill. 

“Welcome to Dreamland,” said the captain, bowing low, 
his right wing over his heart, and his cap in his left wing. 

Mother Goose looked around. They were in a little room 
lighted with a soft rose-colored light. The floor looked like 
yellow and white sand, laid in beautiful patterns. The 
furniture seemed to be carved out of rocks. The walls were 
all inlaid with pink shells to form a poppy pattern. 

‘“‘Come into the Hall of Pearls,” said the captain, after 
Mother Goose and Jack and Jill had admired the poppy 
room. 

In they went. Instead of the steady rose light of the 
poppy lighted room, the light in this room, the Hall of Pearls, 
changed constantly. Now it was a tint of violet, now a yellow, 
almost cream, now delicate blue, and again, green. 

And this wonderful light came from hundreds of tiny 
chandeliers suspended from the ceiling by ropes of rare pearls. 

The ceiling itself was made of pieces of coral, of all of the 
tints to be found in the inside of a pearl lined shell. 

The carpet was made of something which looked like 
seaweed of a pale, pale green color. 
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1 the walls cloth of silver, embroidered with hundreds 


of vearls and tiny shells, was hung. In the centre of the 
roc »1 stood an aquarium, with all sorts of wonderful, beautiful 
fis!) in it. There were star fish and sea anemones, and 
many other kinds. 

Be seated,” said the Duck, and Mother Goose and Jack 
anc Jill seated themselves upon some chairs made of huge, 
cur.ously carved shells. 

just then the curtains parted, and in came two strange 
looking — ladies you would have called them — but the 
capiain called them mermaids. 

hese mermaids served the daintiest lunch imaginable, 
and everything tasted so good that Mother Goose asked for 
the recipes at once, but the captain only shook his head and 
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said, ‘‘This is Dreamland, you know, and we cannot give 
them to you.” 

And then came a concert; oh! the sweetest music, like 
the roaring of the waves, the soft sound of the sea wind, and 
the murmur that we hear in shells when we listen, allin one. 

“But,” said the captain, “I must take you home, for the 
eastern sky is growing pink, and if we don’t hurry Dream- 
land will fade quite away.” 

Good-bye,” waved Mother Goose and her children, Jack 
and Jill, as the little captain made his last bow. “Many, 
many thanks,”’ and then the three walked toward the little 
house that is hundreds and hundreds of years old, that stands 
at the foot of the highest purple hill in the country of Never 
Never. 
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An Action Language Lesson 
For Grade II 


LaAuRA F. ARMITAGE 


Each child had paper and pencil on his desk, ready for 
writing. The teacher called a boy to her and told him, 
in a low tone, to do something. The boy went to the win- 
dow and looked out. After he had taken his seat the teacher 
said, ‘‘Pencils!”” All took pencils and wrote. As soon as 
they had written down what had been done, the pencils were 
laid down and another child was called to the teacher and 
told what to do. This went on for some time, the children 
watching intently and all writing busily when the word was 
given. Each child was eager to be called, and the one 
selected performed his task with considerable pride as the 
eyes of his mates were all upon him. 

After nine or ten had been called upon, the reading of the 
papers was called for, and the incorrect expressions, spelling, 
and use of capitals were corrected. The papers were then 
collected. They bore statements somewhat as follows, the 
language varying somewhat on the different papers: 

John looked out of the window. 

Helen gave a book to Miss Earle. 
Henry looked into Kate’s desk, 

Ruth shut the door, 

Fred took a ball from the table, 
Marion put some paper in the basket. 
Ernest gave a knife to George. 
Dorothy put her pencil on Carl’s desk, 
Edna shut her eyes, 


t 


The result was a language lesson in which each had shown 
a lively interest, each had accomplished the work required, 
each had done the work promptly, as there had been no 
opportunity for “dawdling” over the work. The words 
used were within their vocabulary. The time had been 


spent more profitably, perhaps, than if they had been set to 
do a certain language lesson by themselves. 2 

Miss Earle does not use this kind of a lesson often, for 
great variety is needed in language lessons. When used 
occasionally it produces excellent results. These children 
had been in the second grade about five months. A more 
wideawake language lesson I never saw, for the children 
seemed to look upon it as a delightful game. 








Five year old Alice saw an apple lying under a tree from which it 
had fallen. Picking up the apple and pointing to the stem, she asked: 
“Ts that where the apple was nailed on the tree ?” — Little Chronicle™™ 
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The Story of Columbus (Told with scissors) 


House of his birth— King Ferdinand and_Isabella—serpents supposed to infest the deep—the birds of promise — floating branches with 
berries —ships for the voyage, 


Our Garden 
20 ft. long x 3 ft. wide. “nw Damd :; . “My hair is as yellow as yours 
tas little girl,” said the dandelion. 
Fi Look, see the dandelion going to 
sleep at night. 
When the beautiful dandelion 
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| April 3. Seeds planted. 
April 11. First radishes up. 
April 23. Nasturtium, lettuce, zinnia, poppy up. 
May 3. String beans up. 
Jun 1. First radishes eaten. 
June 6. First nasturtium flower. 
June 8. Lettuce eaten. 
June 8. String beans in flower. 
June 11. Zinnias in bud. 





goes to sleep, it puts its green 
nightcap on. 

When the dandelion gets old its 
hair turns gray. 

Then the dandelion can tell us 
time. 

At the end of the hair there are 





little brown baby seeds. 
Some day the baby seed will grow 
ANNIE Briopy, 





up to be a young lady. 


Age 9 Look at the beautiful yellow 
S dandelion. 
Yo, Iwo, loo How pretty it is this morning. 
Summer is going to leave us and the birds and the flowers a Good bye. 
will go too. I saw two birds flying fo the south fo be with = ETHEL Byrp, 
Summer. Many seeds are flying in the air foo. They go —_— Smears old 
- - ? - & years oid 
to find new homes before the cold days come. a oa oe , “ 
ARTHUR CLARKSON pupils dentigten Maury School, First G) 


Second Grade, Cranch School Age 8 
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Star Daisies We planted the seeds where we did because some plants 
ne evening little Mabel was ready for bed and she looked pp than mg — they can peep over the small ones. 
ou: of the window at the stars. She thought the sky was a ne en ee ae ee : 
large field with daisies in it. emaarecipiceans 
Mabel thought the stars were daisies. Ags to 


(‘he moon came up and the moon light took the stars away. Y i moe \? 
Che next morning the daisies were growing on the ground. Noto of en 
lhe field was covered with daisies. 
Mabel thought the moon was a fairy come down to gather 
the daisies and drop them down in the meadow. 
GRACE RYON, 
Second Grade. Age 9 
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Our School Garden 
Out in the girl’s yard, along the brick wall, there is a garden 
or each grade. Before the ground was dug up the yard 
ooked rough and stony. 
After the frost had left the ground, the boys amused them- 
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selves by digging the place to plant the seeds. 

We measured the amount of ground that it 
would take for the width of the garden. 

In order to dig the ground the boys had to 
have a pick, a shovel, a rake, and several other 
things. 

One boy hada pony and a cart to haul some 
rich earth from a building that was torn down. 

When they had a good deal of earth they 
sifted the old earth to get the stones out. 

Then they mixed the rich earth with the old 
earth. 

After all this was done, we had wickets put 
up around it, so that the children would not 
tramp on the little seeds. 

All the children helped to buy the wickets 
by bringing pennies. ‘ 

It was settled that they were to be painted 
green. 

We have our garden on the west side of the 
yard, which is the third grade garden. 

Our garden is eight and one half feet in 
length. 

We planted radishes, sweet alyssum, nastur- 
tium, morning-glory, scarlet runner, mignonette, 
sweet peas, cosmos, and marigold. 

In the front we planted sweet alyssum, 
mignonette, marigold and nasturtium. In the 
back are the sweet peas, scarlet runner and 
cosmos, 


The Story of the Three Bears (Told with scissors) 
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(Continued from page 383) 
District of Columbia 


. Situation. 
Il. The Making of city. 
A The giving of land by Virginia and Maryland. 
B The planning of city. 
C The naming of city. 
1 The reckoning from the Capitol. 
a Names of dividing lines. 
2 The lettering and numbering of streets. 
Ill. The growth of city. 
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District OF COLUMBIA 


[ will tell you about the District of Columbia to-day. It 
is situated on the east bank of the Potomac river. 

You all must know that over a hundred years ago Virginia 
and Maryland gave land away to make the city of Washing- 
ton. After Washington was made, the land that Virginia 
gave was given back to her. 

Would you like to know that the city of Washington was 
named after George Washington? All the city is reckoned 
from the Capitol, the large white building in which the 
Congress meets to make laws for the United States. 

The city of Washington makes some sort of a dimond 
shape on the map. The city in which I live is divided into 
four sections by lines running north, south, east, and west 
of the Capitol. 

The line that is North of the Capitol is called North 
Capitol street, the line South of the capitol is named South 
Capitol street, the line East of the Capitol is named East 
Capitol street and the avenue west is called the Mall. The 
streets running north and south of the Capitol are numbered, 
those east and west of the Capitol are lettered. 

A hundred years ago, there were no steam engines, no 
telegraph, no telephones and the streets were not paved as 
they are now. This was nothing but woods. 
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here — Their 
Hiawatha and his grandmother were sitting in front of 





their wigwam. 


As they sat there they watched the fireflies flying about 


with their tiny lights. 


They said the fireflies were their bedtime candles. They 


liked to sit there and watch the fireflies and the stars. 


‘Are the stars their brother fireflies who have gone up 


there to live in the sky?” asked Hiawatha. 


MILDRED PETROLA 


Second Grade, Cranch School. 8 years old. 


To Find the Area 


The pavement in front of my house is 24 feet long and 8 
feet wide. 





———_—_— 2 


Acoley foot=4inety 


What is its area? 
24 no. of square feet in each row. 
8 no. of rows. 
192 no. of square feet = its area. 
KARL HOFFMANN, 
Edmonds School Age 10 


How Many Cats ? 


RY PRYR 
SIbI bv 


There are two rows of cats. 
In each row are 7 cats. 

27s= 14 
In both rows there are 14 cats, 
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Who Will Board My Teachers? 


A FELLOW-TEACHER 


Strange subject for consideration by an educational jour- 
nal, you say. And yet this very subject is one of the most 
perplexing problems to many superintendents and _ school 
oficials. A superintendent in one of our small cities was 
driven to such straits that he made an appeal to the citizens 
in which he asked if it were not a little singular that in a place 
the size of L— there were not enough public-spirited people 
with comfortable homes willing to take educated, refined 
women into their families during a portion of the year. He 
then related instances wherein he had lost the services of 
excellent teachers simply because he could not guarantee a 
home in a private family. 

Now why is it that people are unwilling to board teachers ? 
If stenographers, book-keepers, and other educated wage- 
earners find no difficulty in securing homes in private families, 
why are teachers tabooed ? 

Perhaps the experiences of a few friends of mine may 
throw some light on the subject. A teacher came to L- 
the latter part of the year and was obliged to board at one 
of the hotels. When her reappointment came, she had a 
talk with the superjntendent and informed him that unless 
he could secure board ina nice private family she should 
teach elsewhere during the coming year. So the super- 
intendent called to see a young couple in comfortable cir- 
cumstances and asked them as a personal favor to take this 
girl into their pretty new home. He expatiated upon her 
value as a teacher, her charming personality, and concluded 
by begging Mr. and Mrs. D. to try her for a month. 

On meeting Miss W. Mr. and Mrs. D. were favorably im- 
pressed, and September found her enjoying her new home. 
Her confidence later to a friend expressed her satisfaction. 
“To use a bit of slang,” said she, “I have a snap. Mrs. 
D. is a splendid cook. I have a lovely front room, and I 
feel right at home. Mr. and Mrs. D. are so kind! I am 
included in their house parties and they take me every- 
where, and it doesn’t cost me a cent. I’ve saved a lot of 
money since I’ve been there. Mrs. D. allows me to use 
her machine and has helped me make five new shirt waists 
and ever so many fancy things. ~ Besides this, I was saved a 
good doctor’s bill by being there this winter. You remember 
just before Christmas when I had that dreadful cold? Well, 
I was ill one stormy night and those people just worked over 
me all night. Mr. D. went out in all that storm while Mrs. 
D. stayed with me all night.” 

Not long after this Mrs. D.’s strength gave out. Did her 
teacher-boarder return any of the favors of which she had 
boasted? Yes, she offered to care for her own room! In 
a few days Mrs. D. gleefully announced that she was begin- 
ning to feel like her old self. Imagine her surprise that even- 
ing to find Miss W.’s room uncared for. 

Just before the close of school Miss W. was indignantly 
telling about a friend of hers who had been overcharged by 
the people with whom she boarded. “It’s a shame, I think. 
When you are boarding, you like to get what you pay for. 
You have been a teacher and boarded away from home, 
Mrs.D. Don’t you agree with me?” 

“No, Miss W., I do not agree with you. When people 
who were not obliged to take boarders took me into their 
home, cared for me when I was sick, shared with me their 
joys and pleasures, in short, gave me a home, I always felt 
that I was getting something for which a few paltry dollars 
never paid, and I earnestly hope that I showed that I appre- 
ciated the meaning of home.” 

Miss W. did not return to L—, that fall and when impor- 
tuned by other teachers Mrs. D. kindly told them she did not 
feel able to take boarders the coming year. 

Another friend who boarded a teacher explained that there 
was no privacy in her family while she was there. When 
Mr. S. came home all tired out at night, he almost invariably 
found the teacher reclining on the couch. His evening 
paper must be read first by the boarder, while the latest 
magazine was generally in her room when he asked for it. 
Worst of all, to him, was the fact that his wife seemed to be 
regarded as a servant by the boarder, 





Another lady of my acquaintance has taken teachers to 
board this year, but declares she will never try it again. 
At the table there is always a discussion of Johnny’s 
and Jimmy’s delinquencies, or fault-finding with the 
superintendent and special teachers, and criticisms of fellow 
workers. 

These instances are overdrawn? We might just as well 
look these conditions squarely in the face and if possible try 
to remedy matters. If we are fortunate enough to be taken 
into a good home, let us show our appreciation by 

1 Assuming a cheerful disposition in the family circle. 

2 Refraining from unkindly criticisms 

3 Depriving the family of our company occasionally. 

4 Refusing to accept every invitation extended by them. 

5 Remembering the Golden Rule. 


Is Dr. Hale Right? 


ELIZABETH R. McCormick 


(The readers of PrrmMARY EDUCATION will remember the 
quotation last March from a statement made by Dr. E. E. 
Hale in regard to the evil effects of the present method of 
teaching reading. Dr. Hale believes that our children can- 
not intelligently use dictionary or cyclopedia because they 
have not:been taught the alphabet in the old-fashioned way. 
There have been several replies to this assertion and the 
following is another on the same subject.— Tue Eprror.) 


I think it is true, that, when those in authority declared 
against the so-called alphabetic method of teaching little 
people to read and gave us in its place something very much 
better, either they went a little too far in “abolishing the 
alphabet,”’ or we interpreted the order too literally. Be that 
as it may we must admit that the state of affairs described 
by Dr. Hale does exist, that it should not exist, and that we 
as primary teachers must try to prevent its existing in the 
future. 

While we all believe that much of the “new education,” 
so-called, is better than the old, we must all have a care that, 
in working out our elaborate plans of correlation, and in 
furnishing broad perceptive fields for the children in our 
charge, we do not carry this thought too far and ignore the 
fact that a child’s memory is a most important factor in his 
education at this stage of his development. 

We must also keep in mind that there are some arbitrary 
facts which it is quite necessary that all shall possess which 
are best learned by simply memorizing them. ‘The relative 
position of the letters of the alphabet belongs to this class of 
facts. 

The condition of affairs that Dr. Hale describes was brought 
to my attention a couple of years ago, and set me to thinking 
what might be done even in my grade —I have only five 
months’ classes connecting kindergarten and first grade 
proper — to present it without interfering with our analytic- 
synthetic system of teaching reading. The following de- 
vices which I have used for two years have accomplished the 
desired result. 

(a) On the wall above the blackboard in the room, and 
forming a sort of border I have an alphabet of six inch letters 
cut from pasteboard. Very likely all are familiar with the 
nonsense rhyme of the alphabet, beginning, 


A was an ant 

Who seldom stood still, 
And made a nice home 
In the side of a hill. 
Nice little ant.— 


I assign a stanza of the rhyme to each child to be memor- 
ized, then occasionally we take a few minutes “just for fun,” 
and with pointer in hand indicating his letter the child recites 
his stanza. The children soon learn when their respective 
turns come as well as the places and stanzas of their com- 
panions, and when all are quite familiar with the game, as 
we call it, places are exchanged. 

(b) I have cut an alphabet of letters one foot high from 
heavy pasteboard which we use in several ways, Sometimes 
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I distribute these in any order and the game is to find the 
right places in a given time. Ifa child fails his card is given 
to another. This game is sometimes varied by assigning 
to two or three or four children the task of arranging all the 
cards on the ledge of the blackboard in a stated time. If 
they succeed we clap for them and another group tries. 

(c) Sometimes we give the letter M to one child, and the 
letter N to another, leaving to the others to decide on which 
side of these two letters they belong. 

(¢d) Wesing to the following tune: 
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Program for First Grade 
(Last Half of Year) 
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A.M. 
g to 9:15. Development of morning thought. 
9:15 to 9:35. Drawing. 
9:35 to 9:45. Board reading, introducing new words in the day’s 
lesson. 
Phonic drill on these words. 
9:45 to 10. Written drill on new words. 
10 to 10:25. A Reading. B Industrial work. 
10:25 to to 10:35. Recess. 
10:35 to11. B Reading. A Industrial work. 
Ir to 11:15. Numbers. 
P.M. 
I to 1:15. Music. 
1:15 to 1:30. B Reading. A Write new words. 
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1:30 to 1:45. A Reading. B Write new words 
1:45 to 2. Story-time. 

2 to 2:10. Games. 

2:10 to 2:15. Spelling Test. 

2:15 to 2:25. Hygiene. 

2:25 to 2:35. Recess. 

2:35 to 3. Written language. 

3 to 3:20. Construction work. 


In the above program there is no time allowed for the 
rest exercises which every primary teacher gives, because 
they take but a minute or two from the period at which they 
are needed. The drawing period is placed first that the 
child may give expression in the way most delightful to 
him, of the thought developed in the morning talk. The 
board work is an outgrowth of this hand work; and the 
phonic drill is introduced as an aid to its interpretation. 
The child would like to write a story on some phase of this 
thought; so he works with a will in writing these new words, 
under his teacher’s direction. Much of this drill work is 
done at the board. Then while the first division read the 
second division do hand work suggested by the morning 
thought. After recess the first division do hand work while 
the second division read. 

After the music drill in the afternoon, independence is 
cultivated in the children by permitting them to study for 
themselves the words given in the morning drill; one division 
writing while the other reads, and vice versa. The games 
are given their place as recreation before the spelling test; 
and the story-time is placed before it so that the A division 
be not kept standing too long. The games are played in 
the circle. The hygiene talks come before recess, as a help 
in guarding the health of the children at recess. With chil- 
dren’s love for paddling in ice-water to contend with, this 
is no small problem for a teacher to meet. 

The written language follows the recess, and here the 
child sees the use of his spelling lesson. The construction 
work which closes the day gives the little people a farewell 
to their school-work which is not all weariness. 

I might add that this program is the one used for the latter 
half of first year work. A less formal one is used in the first 
half. In the school in which this program is in use, there 
is but one entering class a year. 

E. CiirFE EDMONSON 
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child. Liquid paint comes all prepared, but only in very 
bright colors. Little children cannot begin too early to 
learn to mix their own colors. For this, the tube colors are 
best. 

We use in our schools small tin trays, the three primary 
colors and black. On each tray we first squeeze out a little 
of the colors needed. The children file up by rows to the 


Color Theory and Practice for 
Primary Grades_ I 


MaBet Brow1nc Soper, Director of Manual Arts, Wellesley, Mass. 


HILE visiting a textile factory recently, I watched 
W the Jacquard loom weave intricate patterns of 
many colors. It works on the same principle as 
a pianola. As I watched it “play” the pattern 
by means of cylinders and perforated cards, it impressed on 
my mind with renewed emphasis the fact of the close con- 
nection between music and color; between composition in 
tones of sound and composition in tones of color and design. 
This close connection between the science of sound and that 
of color has been developed recently. Artists and scientists ; 
have been consulting and trying to work out a definite, ar, 
practical color theory. 1 PAP rok 
In teaching little children music, we long ago accepted ie « 
definite methods of instruction. We teach the name and 
place of notes in the scale; encourage the pupil to practice ” 
the sounds separately, and then by imitation and reading, ail toy 
to sing a tune. So in teaching color we can follow the same OR 
method, thus educating the “color sense” just as well as the 
sense for melody in sound. 
There are two ways to do this: first, through simple and 
direct color theory, which takes a color for its own sake, Si 
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Fig. 2. Color scale The three primary’ colors 






table_where the trays have been placed. Each child takes 
back to his seat one of the trays and a piece of white cotton 
cloth or cheese cloth a few inches square. A little tin dish 
of water is given to every child, or to every other child, and 
the brushes we distribute as we would pencils. In some 
schools a number of sponges are distributed instead of; cloth, 
and the trays and various materials are passed back from 
the front desk of each row. 

When the lesson is over a child goes down each aisle 


Fig. 1 Color scale Red 


names it and places it in a scale; secondly, through intelli- 
gent application of this theory, which imitates color in nature 
or uses color in design for pictorial and decorative results. 

When the subject of color is taught in the primary schools 
as it should be, we find that older children can read or make 
a color tone, compose simple harmonies in two or more 
colors, and reproduce color in nature just as easily as they 
can strike a note at sight in music or sing a tune. In order 
to develop this ability to see and use color, the work has to 
be begun early with little children. 

In these five articles I hope to be able to give exact and 
easy methods for teaching color theory, and furnish some 
simple application each time to help fix by practice the 
theory taught. 

There are two media which are used to express color; 
two instruments with which to play. One is a set of colored 
crayons; the other, water colors. With large classes crayons 
are easily handled, and when used in the right way give 
artistic results. Many teachers are afraid of water colors. 
They consider it such a bother to get a class started and to 
Clear up afterwards. But water color materials can be : 
quickly and easily handled if a teacher has that quality of 
mind which we recognize in a “‘good housekeeper,” that is, 
executive ability. 

A few practical suggestions along this line may help a 
beginner. For the use of very little children the color can 
be prepared before the lesson by using water color which 





Fig. 3 The autumn leaf in water colors 





Comes in tubes, first mixing it with water in dishes, then 
giving it out in smaller dishes to each child or to every other 


with a pail, into which the pupils empty their cups of water. 
Each child wipes out the cup and tray with his piece of cloth. 
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Then one child in each row collects the trays, cups, and 
cloths. The brushes are collected, washed, and put away 
in an open bottle or glass with the brush end up. ‘The whole 
performance, by this division of labor, should not take more 
than three or four minutes. 

There are many varieties of crayons on the market. Those 
with the smallest amount of wax in their composition are 
the best. We use boxes containing the six standards with 
black and brown. Some of our teachers separate the colors 
and distribute each color as needed. Others pass out the 
boxes — which, I think, is the better method —as the 
child must then select the right color each time. 

The crayons should always be used lightly with broad, 
even strokes to fill in a surface. Never (if you can help it) 
let the children scrub round and round with the crayon until 
a solid waxy effect is the result. Do not use one pure-color 
crayon to reproduce a color in nature; for instance, to ex- 
press green in a leaf or stem, use a light layer of yellow or 
blue, according to the shade of green desired, and then on 
top of that a layer of green, just as an artist uses pastel. 


The First Lesson 
THe PRimaARyY COLORS 
Theory 

The three primary colors, Yellow, Red, and Blue, cannot 
be taught in one lesson; but in the end, they should become 
associated together in the child’s mind and they can be so 
taught that he will never forget them. The knowledge of 
these is the basis of all color analysis. Begin with one color; 
for instance, take red. If you have a square, or circular 
disk, let the children draw around it and fill in the form 
with even, slanting strokes, working downward from right 
to left, with the red crayon. Have them keep within the 
outline as nearly as possible. (See Fig. 1.) 

Ask the children to bring in red specimens, such as leaves, 
berries, bits of ribbon, etc. This looking for a color teaches 
much more than simply the subject of color. Then do the 
same with the other colors; and last of all, have them make 
a color scale illustrating the three on one sheet. (See Fig. 2.) 

Have each color labelled with its proper initial in every 
scale. 

When through with this drill and practice, the children 
should know the colors just as well as A, B, and C, and be 
able to think red, blue, and yellow. 


Practice 


As the children bring in the autumn leaves for illustrations 
of their color observations, select the best and simplest in 
color and press them in a book. When dry, but not faded, 
give one to each child and have him draw round it carefully 
with a sharp pencil; then fill in the form first with clear 
water, and then paint on the damp surface, with little or no 
additional water, the colors in the leaf. When the papers 
are dry, press them under a weight until flat. In another 
lesson have the children cut out the forms, and mount them 
on a paper or card, and draw in, with crayon or brush, the 
stem and mid-veins. The results are sometimes very lovely 
and can be used for Christmas cards with an appropriate 
motto printed on the back. (See Fig. 3.) 

The illustrations in this article were done by the children. 
Although the colors cannot be shown, the technique is shown 
in reduced size. In the autumn leaf a light wash of yellow 
was put over the whole surface, then red melted into that, 
and a touch of black added where needed. 





The Squirrel 


The squirrel cannot stop to play, 
A busy little thing is he! 

For he must gather nuts to-day, 
To store within his hollow tree. 


The Squirrel’s Nest 


Take moss, as soft as moss can be, 

With leaves and twigs, together pressed, 
Then line a cozy, hollow tree 

And you have made a squirrel’s nest. 
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Jack-o’-Lantern Day 


SusIE L, Fitz 


No exercises during the school year give children more 
enjoyment than those of “ Jack-o’-Lantern Day.” 

The children are asked to bring their lanterns—in fact 
they are very anxious to do so—which can be placed in 
various parts of the room. Before the children are dis- 
missed the curtains are drawn and these lanterns lighted, 
while the children sing any songs appropriate to the occa- 
sion. 

The lessons placed upon the board may be artistically 
arranged with drawings of pumpkins around them. 


Number Lesson 
1 Jack had 20 lanterns, but after giving 5 lanterns to 


his sister, and 6 to his brother, how many had he left ? 

2 What will 6 candles cost at 2 cents apiece? 

3 If one pumpkin costs ro cents, what will 6 pumpkins 
cost ? 

4 There are 5 pumpkins in one window, 6 in another, 
4 in another, and 6 in another. How many are there in all? 

5 Lucy’s father gave her 25 cents. She spent 5 cents 
for candles and to cents for pumpkins. How many cents 


had she left ? 


Reading Lesson 


“Colonial Children.”*— “How the Jack o’ 
Frightened the Indians.” 


Lanterns 


Drawing Lesson 

Draw the big pumpkins with yellow and orange chalk on 
gray drawing paper, making the faces on their golden surface 
with the lead pencil. These arranged around the room as 
soon as finished, help in the decorations. 


Spelling Lesson 


pumpkin lantern candle 

pleasant stories knife 

father evening shadows 
golden 


Language Lesson 


Each child writes about his lantern: how he made it; 
where he obtained it; from whom he had help in making 
it; what he intends to do with it. 


Verses for Tots 


LOUISE STEVENS 


(All rights reserved) 


Departing Birds 
The little birds have ceased to sing, 
They’ve started southward on the wing. 


Orchard Town 


There’s the strangest sight in Orchard Town, 
Now that the leaves have fallen down; 

Nest ‘upon nest, and home upon home — 
Empty now — the owners have flown. 


I Wonder 


I wonder how the birdies know 
When ’tis time to southward go; 
The calendar they cannot read, 
And yet, on time, away they speed! 


The Chipmunk 


All summer long the chipmunk gay 
Had the merriest kind of play; 

But now he works till close of day, 
Storing ripened nuts away. 


* Educational Publishing Company, Publishers. 
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Sketches of Great Inventors II 
For the Little Children 


George Stephenson 
E. D. K. 


O you want to know who made the first steam car? 

i) One hundred years ago there were no steam cars 

that carried passengers as they do now. ‘That seems 

a long way back for you to think about, and it is a 

long time, for there are very few people alive to-day who are 
« hundred years old. 











No. 1 Engine 


In 1781, in England, a country across the sea, a little boy 
was born who was to make the first steam-engine to carry 
passengers. His name was George Stephenson. His father 
was very poor and he could not send his children to school. 
The first money George earned was two-pence a week for 
herding cows — “herdin’ kye.” (How much of our money ?) 

He had a boy playmate, and they used to play at making 
models of engines. His father worked in a colliery (a place 
where coal is dug from the mine) and he got a chance, at 
last, to help his father, who was fireman in the engine-room. 
Ever since George had made his clay engine he had longed 
to get into an engine-room to work, and he was very happy 
in this place. 

George was eighteen years old at this time, but he could 
not read or write, and he used to get others to read to him 
by the light of the engine fire. But he got a chance very 
soon to go to a night school and he learned to read, and he 
kept on making clay engines. You see what a persevering 
young man he was. 

He married soon after this and he and his bride rode away 
on one horse. She rode on a pillion — the name of a pad 
put on the horse’s back for a second person to ride. 

He had a son Robert, who got a better education than his 
father. At last Mr. Stephenson found a better chance to work 
on an engine in the collieries. The coal, when brought 
above ground, had to be dragged along by horses to the 
shipping places on the river Tyne. This took a long time 
and cost a great deal. Now he wanted to make an engine, 
which would carry the coal more easily. He heard that an- 
other man had made a locomotive and he went to see it. 
The wheels on it were cog-wheels (explain these to children), 
for nobody thought wheels could stay on smooth rails. Mr. 
Stephenson said, “I can make a better engine than that to 
go upon legs.” So he went home and began to work and a 
rich man, an English lord, one of the owners of the collieries, 
furnished the money for the engine. Mr. Stephenson had 
poor tools, and it took him ten months to build the engine. 

It was a success! 

In 1814, almost a hundred years ago, this engine was placed 
on the railway. It could carry thirty tons on an up-grade 
at about four miles an hour. This engine was called Blucher. 

Mr. Stephenson was now greatly encouraged and began to 
think of all sorts,of ways to improve this engine and make 
better roads and rails. He had such great success that other 
coal companies began asking him to make engines for them. 

Nobody had ever thought that passengers could be carried 
by these iron horses. 
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Some of the people thought a canal (explain canal) was 
better than a railroad, but Mr. Stephenson was finally asked 
to take charge of a railroad. 

The first rail was laid in 1822. The first locomotive was 
only supposed to go from four to six miles an hour. An 
ordinary horse could go faster than that. 

When this first train started, there was a queer procession 
went along with it. A man on a horse was at the head of 
it, men on horseback galloped across the fields to keep up 
with it, and some tried to keep up by running. Wasn’t that 
a funny sight? When they came to a good place on the road 
Mr. Stephenson told the men on horses to get out of the way, 
and what do you suppose he did? He put on steam and 
made that engine go at the rate of twelve miles an hour! 

I show you a picture of one of the first engines ever 
made. (Show it to children.) 

Don’t you think those men looked pretty scared to see such 
a thing as that ? 

How many of you know how fast a train of cars can go 
now? Why, four times that. Sixty miles an hour and 
more. 

At the close of this great day when the first train went 
speeding over the road, Mr. Stephenson was given a hand- 
some gold watch by the director of the road, to show his 
regard for him. 

You might think that people would be glad to have rail- 
roads after this. But, indeed, they were not. When one 
man went to lay out a new road, men, women, and children, 
ran after him, and threw stones at him. The men, called 
surveyors, who were planning the road, had to work at night 
to be safe. 

What do you suppose these people said, would happen if 
the railroad was built and the cars should run swiftly? 
They said this: 

The hens would stop laying. 

The horses would be driven crazy. 

The poisoned air would kill the birds. 

The houses would be burned by the fire from the engine. 

The horses would all die because there would be no use for 
them. ~ 

Boilers would burst and kill the passengers. 

There would be no use for hotels. 

All this sounds very funny now, but the people believed all 
they said. 

There was a great peat bog from twenty to thirty feet deep 
in that region. People said an engine could not go across 
this. Mr. Stephenson built an engine on purpose to go 
across it. He called this new engine *‘ The Rocket.” It went 
easily over this big bog and carried passengers from twenty 
to thirty miles an hour. 

The people were greatly astonished and from that time 
there was no more trouble in making people believe in loco- 
motives. 

Mr. Stephenson became a very rich man. He used his 
money to help poor people and he built churches. He 
lived to be sixty-seven years old and is buried in England. 
There are several statues in different places erected to 
his memory. Now a locomotive will make you think of 
George Stephenson, and cotton will make you think of Eli 
Whitney. What great inventor do you think you will hear 
about next month? 


Learning Multiplication 


My class is third grade, and has been learning the multi- 
plication tables this term. We learned them by the method 
of “everlasting drill,” using all kinds of drills and games, 
and I began to question why I might not do two things at 
once, and teach them to do simple examples in multiplication 
as a drill on the tables. They had already learned to “add 
and carry,” so the “carrying” presented almost no difficulties, 
and in a surprisingly. short time they were working with three 
figures in the multiplicand, and using any of the digits as a 
multiplier. From that to multiplying by 30, 40, §0, etc., 
was an easy step, and now, with almost no extra time, the 
battle is more than half won. Next term shall begin with a 
multiplier of two figures, and then teach subtraction, which 
I have always done before they learned to multiply. 

G. P. V. 
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Some Troublesome Little Verbs 


HESE six little verbs are commonly misused: lie, lay, 
sit, set, rise, raise. They need special attention until 
the pupils have formed habits of using each one 
correctly. 

Select some object as the book lying on the table. Have 
the class make sentences about the book and use the verb Hie. 
The book lies on the table. The book lies near the pencil 
and both lie near the geography. They have lain there all 
day. They were lying there when we came this morning. 
They lay there yesterday. Draw out these sentences by 
questioning. 

Now place the book in the drawer and call for sentences 
about the action. Have other objects put by the pupils in 
different places, and draw out by questions sentences in which 
the subject changes from singular to plural and from nouns to 
pronouns, and then to combinations of the two; in which the 
tense and the voice may change as the teacher varies her ques- 
tions. Proper preparation on the teacher’s part will bring in 
many variations. Let the action be prompt and vigorous and 
the sentences be constructed quickly. 

Bring in some of the common uses of this verb, e.g., the 
farmer laying rail fence, the gardener laying out his grounds, 
the workmen laying track, the mason laying brick. Keep 
up this work until the pupils see clearly that this verb differs 
from lie, that it means to put in place or to arrange. 

Now make sentences weaving in these verbs. Have the 
pupils repeat the sentences, and then re-read them, changing 
the tenses. Tom took grandfather’s hat, laid it on the table 
and set his cane in the corner. ‘Then the little boy lay down 
on the rug that lay near the fireplace. Tom takes grand- 
father’s hat — has taken — will take, etc. 

Treat the other verbs in a similar way and then ask such 
questions as the following: Shall we say a setting hen or a 
sitting hen? Does the court sit, or set? Does the dress sit 
well or does it set well? Is the post lying on the sod, or 
laying on the sod? Is Tom setting by the window, or sitting 
by the window? Did he rise up, or raise up? Is the bird 
sitting on her nest, or setting on her nest? Do not determine 
the correct form for the children. Let them discuss the matter 
at home, and find out from the dictionary which is correct. 

Carefully prepare blanks in which the pupils shall insert 
these verbs. Let the pupils prepare some also. Select from 
these the most ingenious ones for class use. 








1 James was s by the window and Frank was | 
on a board that he had 1 on a box. 

2 Some of the men were | under the tree and some 
1—— track. 

3 You may s—— the chair in the corner and s—— on it 
until I have finished |—— these plaits. 

4 Is by her watching while the sick girl was |—— 
asleep on the lounge. 

5 The s—— hen was s on her nest, and the dog | 
down on the hay that the boy had 1 on the barn floor. 

6 Thekiter rapidly as the wind r——; but the string 
broke and we found it in the field that 1—— just across the 
creek. 


A profitable variation in the drill on these verbs may be 
made in the following way: Let the teacher write a story in 
which these verbs shall be woven as often as possible, and all 
in the present tense. If the teacher cannot invent a story, 
one in the readers or from a paper may be adapted for this 
use. Then let the pupils copy, changing the story so that 
the events shall be described as having taken place in the 
past. This can be done where the children have not even 
heard the word tense. 

There are six second reader pupils on the floor. A closed 
basket stands on the desk, and in the teacher’s note-book are 
jotted down a half dozen verbs and some things she has 
thought out, for she has learned that work in the primary 
grades lacks point and purpose unless the teacher carefully 
studies out good plans. 

John, you may peep into the basket and tell me what you 
see. Mary may look now. What have you seen, Mary? 
What have John and you seen? Tom, what did Mary and 
he see? By whom were the apples seen, Mary? Tell me, 
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using one word for John and me. You may each choose one 
thing from the basket. What have you chosen, Harry? 
Yes, John and Mary and you have chosen apples. Can you 
tell me that without using any names? Good. Can you 
now tell me by using one word for all the names? By whom 
were the apples chosen? Another way of saying that. Yes, 
but you must not say, “The apples were chose.”” What shall 
we say, Harry? Right; repeat together. You say it, Sue. 

Now you may all lay the apples in the basket. What have 
you done? Where are the apples now? Yes, I see you re- 
member to say that they are /ying in the basket. Bright little 
people can’t get caught many times in the same trap. 

Now, I will take this piece of paper and tear it. What am 
I doing? Susie and Percy may help me. Harry, what are 
Susie and he and I doing? Percy, what are Susie and you 
doing? Careful; that is better. Susie and J are tearing 
paper. By whom wasthepaper torn, John? Tellmeanother 
way. Susie, tell me what the teacher and he and you have 
done with the paper, and do not use any of your names. 
Now, boys, you may all pick up the pieces from the floor and 
throw them into the waste basket. Each girl may bring me a 
piece of colored crayon from the basket. Mary has a red 
stick, and Susie has chosen a blue one; I’ll take a white one 
and write something on the board, while you watch carefully 
what I do. 

We have been using some words to-day that trip even grown 
people. You have made some mistakes, but you have done 
pretty well. We all want to learn how to use good language. 
So I have put these five little words on the blackboard. As 
you see, each one has three dresses. So I have written them 
with three colors. ‘Those in the second and third columns are 
the troublesome ones. 

Now you may go back to your seats and use these words in 
sentences to tell just what we did in class. Before recess I’ll 
look at every slate to see how neatly you write, how well you 
spell, and how correctly you use each of these little words in 
your stories. We may see the inside of those apples at recess; 
but now we will hide them away in the basket. 

—J.W. Livingston 


My Platform 
BERTHA SCHOEN, Birmingham, Ala. 

During the coming year I shall try to adhere to these rules 
of self-conduct in the school-room. 

1 Each morning I shall make an honest effort to find 
Joy and take her with me. If, as has happened and may 
again, she eludes my patient search, I shall keep the secret 
of my failure, so that the children may never guess. 

2 I shall throw wide open the portals of my soul, with 
the children, in the morning prayer and allow the Divine 
Spirit to enter and leave an inspiration for the day. 

3 I shall try to keep firmly in mind that the chief end 
of education is not reading, writing, and arithmetic — but 
that it zs the preparation for a worthy life among the living, 
and that the greatest aim of all is the formation of a noble 
character. 

4 I shall make the children feel-that there is a place for 
them in my heart — if they care to take it; and shall strive 
daily, hourly, to win and hold my place in theirs. 

5 When I find the stress oppressive, or the struggle for 
a calm control too great, I shall quietly close the door upon 
my class, and, taking myself well in hand, “‘have it out” 
alone — just as I would with any other irritable or refractory 
pupil. 

6 I shall cultivate assiduously the “muscular smile” 
so that the mental state may follow; and shall keep on hand 
a stock of pleasant subjects, either memories or anticipations, 
that may tide over the unpleasant phases of a school day. 

7 Above all, I shall keep fast hold of these two facts: 
I am here for the sole purpose of “giving myself” to the 
children — for their sakes, not for mine — for what joy and 
hope and help I can bring, not for what ease or pleasure or 
comfort I can take; also, that the more I bring the more I 
take away — the greater portion of myself I give, the richer 
do I become — the stronger in helpfulness, the more beauti- 
ful in character, and the more blessed in living. 
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“My Mamma Says” 


MARTINA GARDNER 


Y mamma says that she can’t bother 
to get me that writing book,” de- 
H clares wee Jennie in a _ troubled 
4 i tone. 
{\ Ag bp “Indeed!” flashes the quick reply 
ond Ye “nett from Miss Inexperience. ‘I should 
Qs - ¥ like to know how your mamma ex- 
VY Vax “a pects me to teach you anything if 
~ she won’t interest herself sufficiently 
to provide suitable books. You may 
use a sheet from your tablet while the others write in their 
nice, new copy books.” 

Jennie goes to her seat with tears in the blue eyes. She 
realizes vaguely that Teacher has accused mamma of an 
injustice — dear mamma, who always tucks her in bed with 
a good-night kiss. And yet— Teacher is the wise one. 
“Can it be possible that mamma —?” The first doubt of 
the mother’s wisdom has come to torture the childish 
soul. 

But Miss Experience looks into the eyes with a kindly 
quizzical expression and questions: 

“What was mamma doing when you asked her?” 

“She was putting down the carpet in the sitting-room. 
Baby was crying, too,” 

“Poor mamma was tired, wasn’t she? — and very busy ? 
Suppose you ask her again to-night, when she is rested. 
I know that mamma wants her little girl to have everything 
that she really needs. Now fetch me a sheet from your tab- 
let. I will write you the very same copy which the others 
have. ‘That will do nicely for to-day.” 

Jennie goes to her seat with a sigh of content. Next 
morning she returns with the new book and the triumphant 
assertion: 

‘My mamma says ’course she’ll buy every book I need 
—and she says you’re the bestest teacher.” 

No shadow has clouded that child’s perfect trust in mother’s 
love and wisdom. 

‘‘My mamma says that her way of doing that example is 
just as good as yours,” declares sturdy Tommy Smith. 
“She says she don’t see any sense in doing everything in a 
new-fangled way, either.” 

Miss Inexperience retorts angrily: 

“The world has been progressing since your mother went 
to school. We are doing our work by the latest and the 
best methods and I wish your mother wouldn’t interfere, 
with her old-fashioned ideas.” 

Tommy dutifully reports the conversation, and there is 
one more enemy for the school. The relation between pupil 
and teacher is decidedly strained and before long Tommy 
is reported to the principal for insubordination. 

Miss Experience? She realizes that Tommy has meant no 
impertinence. She also realizes something of the mother- 
longing to help her son and of the sting of pain which only 
a mother can know when that son’s confidence is shaken. 
She replies kindly: 

‘Perhaps her way is just as good, but you see, dear, we 
couldn’t let all of our little boys do things in different ways. 
It is very kind of your mamma to help you. Won’t you ask 
her to come to school with you some morning? Then we 
will show her why we like our way and I am sure that she 
will be interested.” 

Mrs. Smith comes — is treated courteously. The new 
method is explained — not condescendingly. Thereafter the 
mother renders intelligent assistance, and the school has won 
a staunch friend. 

An older sister brings her six-year-old brother to school 
for the first time. Reluctantly she consigns him to the 
young lady in charge with the injunction: 

“My mamma says that James is so afraid — he’s never 
been to school before; won’t you please take good care of 
him, and let him come home if he cries, and don’t let him 


play where it is damp at recess or where the big boys can 
hurt him.” 





“Indeed,” reflects Miss Inexperience, “Mrs. Hunter must 
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believe me incapable of conducting my room properly. 
“This is not a nursery. James shall be treated as are the 
others. Your mother should realize that a boy who is old 
enough to enter school is no longer a baby.”’ 

The childish eyes, already big with wonder at the un- 
accustomed sights of the school-room, fill with tears as he 
is sent unceremoniously to a lonely seat. The first day of 
school is a trying ordeal at best, and James passes an un- 
happy morning. The older sister has gone angrily to her 
own room. At home she announces spitefully that “‘The 
teacher is a mean old thing and just as cranky as she can 
be.” Next morning there is a scene. It is necessary for 
the lad’s father to force the reluctant boy to school. No 
Mother’s Meeting will ever be able to counteract the influence 
of that one hasty speech. 

The two children receive a different reception at the hands 
of the wiser teacher. She knows that the multiplicity of 
directions comes from the mother’s anxiety. 

“‘Another new boy?” she says, pleasantly, drawing the 
boy toward her with a protecting caress. Sister, too, re- 
ceives a sympathetic smile: not the “‘it’s-part-of-our-system”’ 
smile, but one which comes straight from a heart in which 
the maternal instinct has been strengthened by years of 
caring for little children. ‘‘And sister will be in the next 
room where we can call her if we need her. There is the 
nicest seat, right near the gold-fish. You may take him there, 
Ellen. Will you stop for a note before you go home?” 

At recess teacher takes a sheet of dainty note paper, kept 
expressly for correspondence with the mothers, and writes. 


My dear Mrs. Hunter: 

Jamie has begun the morning very pleasantly. Let me thank you 
for your suggestions in regard to his temperament. A mother knows 
that which it would take a teacher weeks to ascertain. Sometimes 
tiny troubles seem so large to little people that I shall be glad if you 
will tell me of any difficulty which may arise. Will you not accom- 
pany him some morning? ‘Then we can discuss the boy and his work. 

Very cordially, 


Some minor troubles do arise and are settled summarily. 
One morning Jamie suffered intolerably from thirst, because 
he was too bashful to obtain the desired permission. That 
afternoon teacher told him just what to do. Ina week the 
boy has become familiar with routine work and no longer 
requires special attention. ‘Teacher and mother have worked 
in unison. 

Any need of a moral? Then just one word. No mother 
is, without cause, an enemy to the school. Believe that, 
young teachers, when the dark waters have gone over you 
and it seems as if the mothers were banded together to oppose 
your progress. 





» 


Scissors cutting 
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October 
Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to Heaven, 
And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given— 


The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south wind softly sigh. 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky.— Whittier 
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Tracing for the children 





Second Grade Excursions 
Among the Tens 


1 How many are 2 10's? 3? 4? 5? 6? 7? 8? oP? 10? 

2 10—I, 20—I, 30—I, 40—I, 5o—1, 60—1, 70—1, 80—1, 
go—I, Ioo—I. 

3 10—2, 20—2, 30—2, 40—2, 5o—2, 60—2, 7o—2, 80—2, 
go—2, Ioo—2. 

4 10—3, 20—3, 30—3, 40—3, 50-—3, 60—3, 70—3, 80—3, 
go—3, loo—3. 

5 I bought 4 pigs at $10 each. I sold 6 calves at $10 
each. I paid $10 a barrel for flour and got 8 barrels. I paid 
$6 each for ro sheep. Nine boys came to my show and paid 
ro cents to get in. Nellie’s string of beads is 10 inches long; 
she has a string of buttons 7 times as long. 

6 I had 6 dimes and spent 2 cents. James had 4 dimes 
and spent 2 cents. Mary had ro dimes and spent 2 cents. 
Henry had 9 dimes and spent 3 cents. Thomas had 5 dimes 
and spent § cents. William had 3 dimes and spent 4 cents. 

7 20 and to, 20 and 20, 30 and Io, 30 and 20, 4o and 10, 
40 and 20, 40 and 30, 50 and Io, 50 and 20, §0 and 30, 50 and 
40, 50 and 50. 

8 Write these in columns and add: 10 30 20, 40 50 Io, 
60 30 20, 40 30 20, 50 40 30, 60 50 40, 70 30 I0, 70 
60 30, 80 40 90, 50 90 70. 

9 John has 2 dimes and a nickel. Henry was given 4 
dimes and had a nickel. William has a nickel and 5 dimes. 
Susie has 6 dimes anda nickel. Kate has7 dimes anda nickel. 
Flora has 8 dimes and a nickel. 

Io 10—4, 80—4, 60—4, 70—4, 40—4, 50—4, 20—4, 
3°9—4, 90-4, 100-4. 

II I10—5, 60—5, 80—5, 70—5, 20—5, 30—5, 50—5, 
40—5, I00—5, 9o—5. 
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12 to and 20 and 4. 80 and ro and 3. 50 and so and 
2. 30 and 4o and 4. 50 and 30 and 180 and 20 and 4 
go and 10 and 2. 60 and 10 and 3. 70 and 20and 3. 50 
and 40 and 4. 30 and 30 and 2. 

13. I had half a dollar and spent 5 cents. I had a dollar 
and spent 5 cents. I had a quarter and spent 5 cents, | 
had a dime and spent 5 cents. I had a dollar and earned 
cents. I had half a dollar and earned 5 cents. I had 4 
quarter and earned 5 cents. I had two dimes and earned 
5 cents. I had 4 dimes and earned 5 cents. 

14 Add to to 1, to 21, to 11, to 31, to 51, to 41, to 71 
to 61. 

15 Add to to 2, to 22, to 12, to 32, to 42, to 52, to 72, 
to 62. 

16 Add Io to 23, to 45, to 56, to 47, to 58, to 69, to 74. 
to 52, to 63, to 76. 

17 I had 7 cents and was given 2 dimes. I had 4 cents 
and earned 2 dimes. I had 3 cents and sold berries for « 
dimes. I had 5 cents and earned 5 dimes. : 

18 Two to’s less 4, three 10’s less 3, four 10’s less 5, 
five 10’s less 2. 

Ig 35—I0, 46—I0, 42—I0, 63—1I0, 56—10, 72—1O0, 
83—I0, 7510, 99—I0. 

20 Add to cents to a nickel; to a dime; to a quarter; 
to half a dollar. 

21 Put all the digits on the board in a circle, not in order, 
and let pupils take turns in going round the circle multiplying 
by Io. 

22 Put o after each figure in the circle and let pupils take 
turns adding 4 to each, or 3, or 5, or 2. 

23 The same, but let them subtract numbers less than 6. 

—The School Weekly 


The Passing of o—u-c-H 


“Q-u-g-h” — pronounce it ? — How? 
O long, o short, of, uf, or ow ? 
Although and ought, cough, rough, and bough, 
You make your guess — and that is how. 


But Andrew C. his mite has brot, 

And out of chaos order wrot. 
“Q-u-g-h,” you’re surely caught, 

Your finish battle must be fot. 


T 


We’re well aware that this is tuf; 
Reformers are a trifle ruf; 

And make short shrift of useless stuff, 
Of which the world has had enuf. 


Henceforth ’twill take but little thot 
To spell precisely as we ot. 

The royal road we long have sot 
Before our eyes has now been brot. 


The farmer will no longer plough, 
Nor fall into a dismal slough, 

His pigs will feed from out a trof, 
His children have the whooping-cof. 


What pleasure then to go to school, 
No more to suffer ridicule, 

For spelling through, t-h-r-u, 

And going in general all askew. 


“Q-u-g-h,” please don’t forget, 
Carnegie will undo you yet; 
Play Cromwell to your tyranny, 
And banish you most thoroly. 


So fare thee well, our bugbear dread, 

We'll not repine when thou art dead. 

O’er your demise the winds won’t sough, 

Nor grief invite the cypress bough. ' 
— James Hugh Harris, Pontiac, Mich. 
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A Little of Everything 


E. M. J. 


O you feel tired and as if you needed a tonic? 
1) School teaching is nerve wearing work, isn’t it? 
Well, you just buy or borrow the book, ‘‘The Wood 
Carver of ’Lympus,” by Waller, and read it. If it 
doesn’t take you out of yourself and into the very heart of 
the forest, just let me know. From start to finish it is full 
of the life and fragrance of the trees. Don’t forget, “The 
Wood Carver of ’Lympus” is the name. 
x 
setter not use that school-room towel. Buy a hundred 
of Japanese paper napkins — be sure and get the soft white 


ones —and use one when you have to wipe your hands. 
You will find one an excellent substitute for a towel. 
> 


Make your visitors welcome. I know of an old lady who 
felt greatly insulted because the teacher only said, ‘‘ Certainly” 
and ‘‘ Be seated,” in reply to the timid, ‘‘ May I visit?” After 
all it only takes such a wee bit of time to say a few pleasant 
words and explain what the children are doing. It is a 
good little object lesson for the children, too. 

‘The old lady’s verdict was that the teacher was not a first 
class teacher, which was a great mistake, you know, for she 
was an exceptionally fine teacher. 

The next year, her little grand-daughter having been 
promoted, the lady again visited. ‘This time she was greeted 
in a most cordial manner and with a few pleasant words. 
“Children,” said the teacher, ‘‘this is Bessie’s grandmother, 
Mrs. We are so glad to have her here to hear us 
read.””’ Mrs. —— was actually adopted for the afternoon 
and felt herself one of them. Do you wonder that her 
verdict of teacher number two was entirely different from 
that of number one? One who knows has said, “‘A true 
lady is one who will put other people at their ease.” 


& 

Oh! ho! To think that I have taught school for twelve 
years and have just learned how best to wash blackboards 
easily. For twelve years I have used a sponge and have 
had white streaks unless I liave washed the boards three or 
four times over. Now I am wise. I use a large square of 
soft woolen cloth and my boards look well the first time 
that I go over them. 

& 

A dozen times a day throw up the windows and breathe 
in deeply. Do it every day. Will Carleton once said words 
to this effect: ‘‘Anyone who fills the lungs fifty times a day 


with long breaths of pure air will never die of consumption.” 
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Men make fun of our P. S’s. They say that we put the 
most important thing into them. Well, here goes for_a 
P.S. just the kind that is laughed at. 

P.S. Don’t forget to have the pupils breathe in fresh 
air also. 

& 

The two following remarks were heard on an electric car. 

“Eleanor has such a nice teacher.” We think there is no 
one like her. I like her voice. It must be a treat for those 
children to listen to her all day.” 

“T have a lovely teacher, too,” broke in a girlish voice. 
“She takes your side-combs out and puts them in again. 
She’s lovely.” 

Just a sentimental little girl of perhaps thirteen or four- 
teen, but she felt the interest and affection shown by that 
little act, and although the way of expressing it was laugh- 
able, there was much in it, after all. Let’s get near the 
children. 

& 

Suppose you haven’t all of the hooks that you need for the 
children to hang their wraps upon. You may need a few 
more yourself. Don’t buy them. Use common nails and 
pound them in so that they slant. Have the head end 
higher. Now on each nail slip an empty spool. Saves 
tears and iron rust. They are good to have. ‘Try it and see. 


& 

What do you do about those little moist hands of your 
pupils at drawing time? Miss M. saves all of her little pieces 
of crayon and powders them over a piece of sand-paper into 
a box. When drawing time comes, the box is passed and 
each child dips the tips of his fingers into it. It helps. 

& 

Here’s a cute little story to have your language class 
reproduce. The first grade children will love to make the 
porcupine of clay and use tooth-picks for quills, and then 
little balls of clay for oranges. The story was taken from 
a long ago issue of Babyland. Children like it for a lan- 
guage lesson because it is droll. I will give it in a short 
way, leaving you to read the thread. 

One day Father Porcupine went out hunting for food. 
Comes to tree in which many monkeys sit eating oranges. 
Asks for some. Monkeys only pelt him with the fruit. 
Father Porcupine laughs and puts out quills. Oranges stick. 
When quills are stuck full Porcupine starts home and family 
has good dinner. 

& 

Why don’t you expend fifty cents in a pair of rubber 
gloves? We ought to keep our hands in good condition, 
surely, and too much wetting is bad for them. 











Drawn for the city children who never see hickory nuts growing 














(For blackboa:d) 


Hickory Nuts 


“What sociable folk the nut-folk be! 
They grow in groups of two and three 


On tip-end twigs of the hickory tree: 
See over there that fine plump fellow, 


Hidden most in the leaves so yellow.” 
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Problems of Rural School 


Teachers 
The School Beautiful 


GOTTFRIED 


ITHOUT doubt the chief ornaments of a school 
W are the teacher and pupils who frequent it. On 
planning, therefore, what may be done to render 
school more beautiful, we must begin with these 

important factors. 

The teacher should wear suitable clothing. The skirt 
should be of walking length, and the sleeves free from dang- 
ling lace and pouches which catch on ink-wells and desk 
corners. The school-room is not the place for an exposition 
of the extremes of fashion, nor is it the place in which to finish 
out faded finery. 

A pink silk waist is an attractive thing in its place, but 
that place is hardly the school-room, particularly if the cuffs 
have become a trifle soiled and one or two of the seams have 
started. Too much jewelry is also out of place; in fact, 
modesty should be striven for in all things. 

In all these papers our teacher has always been considered 
as feminine, though the suggestions made have been intended 
equally for both sexes. In fact, I have often been tempted 
to use the masculine pronoun throughout, as a tribute to the 
valiant few who still stick to the profession. In the matter 
of dress, however, men are offenders as frequently as women. 
A man has no right to appear daily before his pupils in a frock 
coat with shiny seams and threadbare buttons, merely because 
it is no longer new enough to wear for church and County 
Institutes. Dress should be suited to the occasion at all 
times. 

But clothes do not make the man, nor all of his appearance. 
Such details as the hair, the nails, the shoes, and so on, should 
receive scrupulous attention. To revert to the feminine 
gender again, I wonder why it is that so many teachers have 
hair described as “wispy.” Above all things avoid wispy 
hair — those little locks which wriggle down about one’s 
ear, or droop disconsolately at the back of one’s neck. 

Particular teachers will usually reserve one drawer of their 
desks for a whisk broom, a shoe brush, and a brush and comb. 
They will then be able to adjust these little matters when they 
first arrive at the school-house, and be ready to confront the 
earliest comer in dainty cleanliness and frankness. 

When the teacher is confident that her own person is above 
reproach, she is ready to exert both an active and a passive 
influence upon the children. Of course the cleanliness and 
tidiness of the children depend largely upon the district in 
which they live. There is one thing, however, that every 
teacher may and should demand, namely, clean faces and 
hands. No pupil should be tolerated in the class-room whose 
fingers leave prints on the pages he handles. Time should 
be allowed for the children to wash, and the teacher should 
insist that they do it. 

Let us consider, then, some of the ways in which a country 
school-room may be made attractive and beautiful. 

First, the floors, wall, benches, cupboards, and desks should 
beclean. ‘The blackboards should be wiped with a cloth each 
evening, and the chalk trays cleaned with a damp sponge. 
The desks should be free from stains, marks, and litter, and 
the books in them should be piled in an orderly manner. On 
no account allow children to fasten bill-hooks at the sides of 
the desks, and impale old papers thereon. The ante-room, 
also, should be tidy. Hooks should be supplied for hats and 
wraps, and shelves for the pupils’ lunches. Small shelves 
should also be provided for drinking cups, combs, etc. This 
is a much better p!an than chaining the articles, as is so often 
done, for it is then difficult to take them home when they 
need cleaning. 

In this connection, I quote from a superintendent: 

“Next after good light and pure air, the trustees should 
furnish the children with water to drink. Here are two pic- 
tures of the way it is done in schools: 

“No. 1. A bench of rough lumber, with a water bucket, 
in the center of a sloppy circle four feet in diameter. Beside 
the bucket, an ancient wash basin, crusted with the accumu- 
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lation of successive generations; a slippery pic ‘e of soap rest- 
ing on an oozy bed, a snaggle-toothed com}, shedding its 
hair; and the dipper to drink with. Above the bench hang 
the hats and caps, with a bedraggled towel xd a cracked 
looking-glass. It all tells a tale of neglect and inattention 
and slovenliness. 

“No. 2. A neat little stand, covered with white oil-'oth. 
On the stand a white bowl and pitcher, of granite ware, and 
below it a slop jar. On the wall near by, a soap dish a comb 
case, mirror, and towel. All of these were clean, scrupulously 
clean — they had been cleaned that day and every day. On 
the other side of the room was a little water cooler, porcelain 
lined, with faucet and tight cover, so that the drinking water 
could not receive the dust and germs of the air, and could not 
absorb the noxious school-room odors. None of these things 
were expensive — they were simply tidy and well cared for, 
and they spoke eloquently of someone’s attention and devo- 
tion. 

“Which of these styles is in vogue in your neighborhood ?” 

Among the simpler means of decoration for the school- 
room are flowers, plants, and pictures. The pupils enjoy 
bringing bouquets from home, if they are accorded a place 
on “teacher’s desk,” and will usually keep two or three vases 
supplied if requested to do so. Plants are equally attractive. 
Window boxes are the best place for these, but many varieties, 
especially ferns, may be kept in pots, which are handy for 
moving about the room. These plants may be used for 
nature work, thus giving them an additional value. 

Pictures should be well selected, well hung, and well 
cleaned. Be careful to select subjects which children enjoy. 
Landseer’s animals are good, also pictures of children. Good 
portraits of famous people are also desirable, but avoid the 
cheap and scratchy prints in hideous frames which are so 
often found in schools. 

As a rule, pictures of buildings, ruins, and scenery are not 
popular with children. Keep small pictures of the Coliseum, 
the Temple of Karnak, and similar places, to use when study- 
ing them, but let the larger pictures be of more general inter- 
est. It is also a question whether pupils like the Old Masters. 
Is Guido Reni’s “Aurora” really a pleasure to children? 
Do they really enjoy the various Madonnas? If they do, 
by all means have them, but decide the point for yourself first. 

In hanging pictures, get them as low as possible. The 
blackboard usually makes it necessary to “sky” them, but 
put them down when you can. Keep the glass clean, and 
have some enthusiastic boy varnish the frame occasionally. 
Avoid leaving a picture in the same place too long. If you 
have only one, move it from wall to wall every month or two. 
If you have more, exchange them in their places. 

Pictures need not be expensive. In these days of illus- 
trated supplements and gorgeous calendars, it is easy to 
obtain them at little or no cost. Do not accept cheap adver- 
tisements, however. Keep up the standard. If a frame can- 
not be afforded, paste your picture on stiff mat-board, so 
that it will not curl at the edges. When a picture has out- 
lived its usefulness, it should be consigned to the stove, rather 
than kept to fade and gather dirt. 

Rushes, leaves, and grasses make dainty decorations, but 
they should not be kept long, as they quickly become un- 
sightly. It is offensive to see a bunch of dry and dusty bul- 
rushes which should have been burned months ago, still 
straggling down from some corner or above the clock. 

Since most blackboards are higher than is necessary, the 
upper margin may be decorated with borders of various de- 
signs. Stencils may be used for the purpose, though free- 
hand drawing, if skillfully done, gives more artistic results. 
These borders should be appropriate fo the seasons; rabbits 
at Easter, holly at Christmas, flags for Memorial Day, and 
so on. , : 

One excellent way to utilize the upper margin of the board, 
or the space above it, is to tack a six-inch strip of burlap or 
cartridge paper all around it. This gives a background to 
which a variety of objects may be fastened without marring 
the wall. Sometimes autumn leaves may be pinned to it, oF 
specimens of drawing or writing may be fastened. It also 
makes a good background for displaying sets of Perry Pic- 
tures. 

Crepe paper is an excellent material for decorating the 
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room. ‘Twenty-five cents will buy a roll each of red, white, 
and blue paper, which will be ample for ordinary decoration. 
The paper should be cut in strips about two inches wide. 
It may then be draped about the boards or over a doorway, 
or arranged about a picture. It should not be left up after 
it has lost the clean, fresh, bright appearance which is its 
chief charm. 

if teachers were not so prone to overvalue their own handi- 
work, I should be more ready to advise blackboard drawings 
as 2 means of decoration. But alas, when a teacher has once 
sketched a frieze of autumn leaves in color on her board, she 
is loath to ever have it erased. Therefore it remains month 
after month. Occasionally some over-zealous boy, in erasing 
his problem, swishes his eraser through half a down-hanging 
leaf. The red and yellow dust clings to the eraser, and be- 
comes distributed impartially over the board. The guiding 
line which the teacher ruled so carefully as a barrier is broken 
down more and more frequently, the leaves become dirtier 
and more smudged than ever, but still they are left, until one 
evening the janitor takes the law into his own hands and 
makes a clean sweep. Therefore, while blackboard draw- 
ings are most attractive, we do not advise a teacher to put 
them on unless she can steel herself to erase them again in a 
reasonable time. 

lags are always pretty, except the ones which are so stiff 
and coarse that they won’t fold. Cross them over the door 
or over the picture of Washington. A unique feature in a 
school-room is a flag corner. Have a good big American 
flag at the top, and arrange around it small copies of the flags 
of all nations. This will help to give information ona subject 
concerning which most children are surprisingly ignorant. 

Some teachers, in an effort to make their domains look 
homelike, furnish them with rugs or curtains. This is of course 
a little out of the ordinary, but it certainly improves a room 
wonderfully. Arug before the teacher’s desk fills a bare spot, 
and thin muslin curtains relieve the stare of the vacant 
windows. If used, they must not obstruct the light unless 
shade is actually needed, and should be washed frequently. 

But the school should not have all its beauty on the inside. 
An attractive exterior is equally essential, and a well-kept 
yard equally desirable. The yard should be fenced, to pro- 
tect it from marauding livestock, and kept free from weeds. 
Flower beds should be made around the building, and some 
hardy plants and creepers grown. No rubbish of any kind 
should be allowed in the yard. (I am tempted to ask the 
printer to put that statement in italics.) ‘Trash boxes should 
be provided at convenient corners, and the pupils taught to put 
alltrashin them. Perhaps this sounds Utopian to some strug- 
gling district teacher whose yard is littered with the waste of 
generations. Butitis not. If the children throw trash on the 
ground, it is because they have never been taught any better. 

Get half a dozen boxes from the grocer to-morrow, set 
them about the yard, and then give the children fifteen 
minutes of school time in which to clean things up. They 
will thoroughly enjoy doing it, and enough of them will ap- 
preciate the improved appearance of the grounds to wish to 
continue it. Try to have the boxes near the benches where 
they eat their lunch, for scraps of food are most frequently 
found in the yard. Of course these improvements take time 
to achieve, and there will always be a few offenders, but the 
bulk of the pupils will be ready to adopt the improved order 
of things. 

The appearance of the building itself will be improved if 
the blinds be kept at the same height in the windows, and the 
steps kept clear of lunch boxes, baseball gloves, and similar 
objects. Places should be provided for these things, and any 
appearance of disorder avoided. 

Probably nothing contributes so much to the appearance 
of a yard as trees and shrubs. Should your grounds be tree- 
less do not let them remain so. Trees are cheap, and water 
should be. These two are the only expenses, for the pupils 
will furnish the labor. Let them be divided into groups, and 
make each group responsible for one tree. Perhaps you will 
not remain in the district long enough to reap the benefits of 
your planting, but put the trees there anyhow, and rest secure 
in the assurance that when they have grown to maturity a 
future generation of teachers and pupils will rise up and call 


you blessed.—Popular Educator 
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How Roland Helped 


M, B, L, 


October had come. Cool winds were blowing. The 
bright leaves were falling here and there, and the nuts would 
soon come tumbling down. 

Jack Frost was here, there, and everywhere, for he had 
much to do. 

Three children, Leo, Myra, and little sister Esther, could 
scarcely wait until they could go nutting. 

Every day Leo or Myra went over to the big hickory tree 
in the meadow to see if King Frost had been there. Out 
in the edge of the woods stood four large trees with thousands 
and thousands of nuts on each tree, but they were all too 
tall for Leo to climb. 

At last, there came a cold, frosty morning, and a Saturday, 
too. The ground was white, and it looked almost like 
snow. 

After noon, out went Leo to the nearest tree. He was gone 
only a few minutes. Back he came with bright, shining 
eyes. “QO girls! the ground is covered. Jack must have 
had a hundred Brownies to shake the trees for him. They 
are all shelled, too. I heard the squirrels chattering in the 
woods. Get the baskets, for we must hurry.” 

Roland, a pretty Scotch collie dog, lay asleep by the door. 
At the sound of Leo’s voice he sat up and looked around, 
as if to say: “What’s the trouble now? Do you want 
Roland ?” 

The baskets were soon found and the children with the 
dog hurried away to the beautiful woods. 

Esther wanted her little basket filled first, so the ripe nuts 
were soon rattling into it. The basket, when full, was placed 
at the root of the tree. 

Myra’s basket was next, and it was over half-full when 
Esther went over where her basket had been, but no basket 
could she find. “Who took my basket? O dear! O dear! 
Where’s my basket? It’s gone.” 

Leo and Myra hurried to look for the missing nuts, but 
none were to be seen. Some one surely carried the basket 
away, yet they had seen no one. 

There were thousands of nuts stil] to gather, so they had 
no time to lose. 

Just as the second basket was rounded up, Roland came 
bounding up with his own little two-quart basket in his mouth, 
and began to fill it by taking two or three nuts in his mouth 
and dropping them into his empty basket. Every time he 
dropped the nuts he would give a few short barks as if to 
say, “Help, won’t you please help me?” 

His little basket was filled and away he went with the 
handle in his mouth. Back and forth Roland went several 
times during the afternoon. 

The sun was fast sinking behind a dark cloud in the west. 
The two baskets were quite full, besides a sack which Leo 
had brought along to use if they could find more nuts than 
they could put in the baskets. 

There were so many nuts that they could not carry all 
of them at one time, so the sack was left for another trip for 
Leo. 

Just as they were ready to start, they saw a little furry 
gray squirrel come out and chatter and scold. “Hush,” 
said Esther, softly, “there’s a little squirrel that wants some 
nuts for a cold winter’s day. Let’s leave the rest for him.” 

Homeward went three tired children and a collie dog. 

There on the side porch was Esther’s little basket full of 
nuts, and several little heaps where Roland had emptied 
each tiny basket. 

Leo brought a big basket from the grain house and the 
nuts were poured into it. The last few rolled off, for the 
bushel measure could hold no more. 

“A pretty good day’s work for little folks,” said Myra, 
giving Roland a gentle pat. 

At this Esther threw her arms about his neck and said, 
“Good Roland, we’ll remember you when winter comes, 
and give you your share.” 

Roland is as fond of nuts as any little girl or boy. When 
he hears the hammer crack a nut, he will sit and beg until 
some one gives him a piece, then he will sit and beg for more. 
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Phonetics 
When and How to Teach It 


E. E. Otcott 


HONETICS is taught chiefly because it enables the 
child with greater ease and pleasure to acquire the 
art of reading. So, at whatever age the child is 
taught to read, at that same age the teaching of 

phonetics should certainly begin. 

Phonetics is essentially ear-training, and should be pre- 
sented first to the ear alone, rather than to ear and eye. It 
should begin with a game called Sharp Ears — which is a 
sort of kindergarten sense-training game. 

On the first day in the primary room, the teacher says 
cheerily: ‘Who has sharp ears? Who can tell the word 
that I say very, very slowly? Bring mea f-a-n. Bring some 
ch-a-l-k. Touch your l-i-p; your t-o-e. Who can r-u-n? 
s-k-i-p? cl-a-p?” 

The teacher separates the sounds widely at first, but blends 
more and more closely, till the dullest ears catch the word as 
a whole; and the child or the class gaily performs the act. 

The number of words given during the year in the Sharp 
Ears game is limited only by the number of phonetic words, 
chiefly monosyllables, which the children can understand. 

For convenience in making lists of phonetic words to use 
during the first weeks of school in the Sharp Ears game, two 
broad divisions are suggested: 

1 Things in Sight (things in the room which the children 
may touch, or at least look at). 

2 Things out of Sight (those not in the room, though 
many of them might be brought there). 

The Things in Sight may be divided into 

a Things to Do, as run, clap. 

b Objects to Touch, as fan, chalk. 

c Parts of the Body, as lip, toe. 

d Colors, as “Touch something r-e-d.”’ 

e Things made of certain Substances, as “Touch some- 
thing made of w-oo-d; of gl-a-ss; of s-i-l-k.” 

Under B belongs the Wonder Box, which is merely a box 
into which the teacher has put delightful surprises, usually 
in the shape of toys, such as a doll, a top, a fluffy duck, 
a tin fish, and numberless other things. Holding up the 
box, the teacher says: “I wonder who can find a f-i-sh in this 
box!” 

Many will volunteer. One peeps in, finds the fish, and 
holds it up before his admiring mates. Or, if he fails, some 
one else tries. Sometimes the child has to whisper the right 
word to the teacher before he lifts the lid. If, for instance, 
he should whisper duck instead of fish, he would not be per- 
mitted to look into the box. 

The Wonder Box prepares the way for Things out of Sight, 
for the pupils will now readily answer such questions as 
Who likes c-a-k-e? n-u-t-s? Of what am I thinking —a 
p-i-g? ac-o-w? 

Later phonetics and language work may be correlated 
thus: “Tell something a c-a-t can do.” 

“It can mew,” “It can purr,” “It likes milk,” the children 
eagerly respond. 

After a few days’ practice in playing Sharp Ears, the pupils 
should not only tell words which the teacher sounds but 
should begin to say words slowly (phonetically) themselves. 
This trains the tongue as well as the ear, and further prepares 
the way for mastering words in reading, by and by. 

To train the little tongues, the teacher says: “ All say f-a-n, 
with me”; then, “Who can say it alone?” Thus, with the 
teacher and without, in concert and individually, day by day, 
the children practice and grow strong in separating words 
into elementary sounds, though they know not a letter of 
the words they analyze. 

A pleasant device is to let a child “play teacher” by stand- 
ing before the class and sounding words for his mates to pro- 
nounce. Usually review words are chosen, but occasionally 
the little teacher seeks new words to conquer. If uncertain 
about a word he may whisper it to the teacher who*whispers 
it phonetically back to him, if it is still too hard she sounds 
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it aloud for the class. A little teacher once wished to say, 
“T like w-a-t-er m-e-l-o-n.” But the melon was too “large” 
for him —and the class—to manage! So the grown-up 
teacher politely gave it, merely separating the syllables wa-ter 
mel-on, and the game went merrily on. Such work makes 
the pupils self-reliant and able to attack new words in their 
readers. 

The teaching of phonetics in the first primary grade may 
be considered in three parts: 

PartI. ‘Training the ear and the tongue. 

Part II. Associating sound with symbol. 

Part III. Building words. 

Part I. is embodied in the Sharp Ears game, and should 
be continued throughout the year, though used less and less 
frequently. 

With Part II. begins the appeal to the eye. Here are pre- 
sented single letters or combinations of letters made inter- 
esting to the child by fanciful association with sounds in 
nature, a cross cat says “f,’”’ a dog growls “r,” and so on. 
When half a dozen or more letters have been given, begin 
at once to blend those sounds into words, because that is 
why phonetics is taught, just to be able to discover the pro- 
nunciation of words by blending the sounds of which they 
are composed. 

“These letters are little fairies,” says the teacher, “they 
will tell you nearly every word in your readers.” That 
“nearly every word” is a saving clause when the child comes 
upon an unphonetic word like “one,” which, according to 
rule, should be pronounced own to rhyme with bone and lone, 
instead of sounding as if spelled wun! 

Several attractive new primers give pictures of the cross 
cat saying “f,” the dog growling “r,” the cow saying “m,” 
and soon. These and many other letter-sounds and pictures 
are woven ingeniously into stories which add to their effective- 
ness. 

Begin with script and the sounds of the letters. Do not 
give the letter-names for weeks. 

Suppose the pupils have learned to write and sound the 
letters i, t, f, m, r, and d. They can give the sound if the 
teacher points to the letter, or write the letter if the teacher 
gives the sound. Some day the teacher says, “Let’s see 
what words these fairies will tell us,” and writes: it, mit, fit, 
if, rim, dim, and did. The Sharp Ears game has paved the 
way for their ready recognition. With the forming of words 
from the sounds learned, the use of Part III. begins. 

Let it be clearly understood that the pupils are not to play 
the Sharp Ears game for weeks, until proficient in it, and then 
begin learning the written letters by sound, and finally, after 
the alphabet is mastered, blend those sounds into words. 
By no means! Instead, the Sharp Ears game is played for 
two or three days, then aided by picture and story the written 
letter is introduced (not as a part of Sharp Ears, but as a new, 
interesting lesson) and during the second or third week word- 
building comes; by the beginning of the second month, 
Parts I., II., and III. are in full swing and supplementing 
each other are continued through the year. 

“Make the sounds of the letters tell you the words,” should 
be so bred in the bone, pedagogically speaking, that the child 
instinctively uses phonetics when he comes to a difficult word. 
In beginning Part II. it is better to present the single letters 
independent of any word, as f, a, and n, and then blend the 
sounds into fan, than it is to give the word fan as a whole, and 
separate it into the written, phonetic f-a-n; because in the 
former the sounds are blended to discover a word — which 
is the purpose of phonetics — while in the latter, the word 
already known is analyzed to discover sounds, which, so far 
as that word is concerned, are of no use. For grown people, 
or older pupils studying phonetics, it is preferable to analyze 
familiar words into sounds, but for little beginners there 
should be but two steps; (1) learn the sounds; (2) blend into 
words. 

The little folks constantly practice analyzing words in the 
Sharp Ears game, but they do not apply it to written or 
printed words, except as a’pleasant review of sounds already 
learned. 

- Diacritic marks should%be given early, but used sparingly 
during the first two or three years, Teach only such marks 
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as the little child will use when trying to pronounce the words 
he meets. Few are the schools in which the young pupils 
will realy use more diacritic marks than those which show 
the lony and short sounds of the vowels; the sound of a in 
all, the ‘wo sounds of 00, of c, and of g, the sound of s in has, 
and of th in that; possibly the last two might be omitted. 
When beginning Part II., the child is given not only single 
letters, but is also taught sh, ch, wh and th, as wholes; and 
in those early days a diacritic mark helps somewhat in master- 
ing the th in then, those, them, because of the different sound 
in think, thin and thimble. 

Give the marks from time to time as the need for them 
arises, nd supplement them by giving certain general rules 
very simply expressed. Thus, to wee people, the teacher 
says: “ When a vowel has no friend to help it, then it usually 
says its short sound, as in pan, met, pin, rod, and tub; when 
estands at the end of a word (monosyllable) it helps the other 
vowel to give its long sound, as pane, pine, rode, tube. Some- 
times the friend stands by the vowel it helps, thus when we 
see ai, ay, ee, €a, Or Oa in a word, we may be almost sure they 
the first of the two vowels has the long sound, as pain, pate, 
meet, meat, and road. 

Instead of marking the e in her, teach er as a phonogram, 
a whole. There is so little difference in the sound of e, i, 
and u in fern, fir, and fur, that the primary teacher may be 
pardoned for teaching that er, ir, and ur are phonograms 
which sound dlike. Add to these ar in farm and or in form, 
and it will bring a host of words captive to the child’s phonetic 
“bow and spear”; for he does not have to puzzle over how 
the vowels should be marked in larch, perch, birch, torch, 
and lurch, he simply sounds I-ar-ch, p-er-ch, b-ir-ch, t-or-ch, 
l-ur-ch, and goes on his way rejoicing. Of course, there 
are exceptions, but there are exceptions to every rule in the 
pronunciation of English spelling! 

The knowledge of such phonograms as ight and ing, not 
only lessens the need of diacritic marks, but is of inestimable 
value to the child in mastering certain unphonetic words, 
because in effect it makes them phonetic. A well-known 
author says in substance: “Words are difficult in proportion 
to the number of parts to be recognized.” It would seem 
easier to discover phonetically the pronunciation of lamp 
than of lightning; but l-a-m-p has four parts and so has 
l-ight-n-ing! : 

Toward the close of the year, the number of parts to be 
recognized in words is reduced to the minimum by teaching 
as phonograms, the combination of certain consonants with 
land r, as bl, cl, dl, fl, and br, cr, dr, fr, etc. Such words as 
bl-ock, cl-ear, fl-ight, br-ing, cr-ash, and fr-ight are reduced 
to two parts, and pronounced without the aid of marks. 

While bringing phonetics to bear upon reading, the word, 
the sentence, the interpretative, and every other method should 
also be used; for reading should be taught by a sort of “E 
Pluribus Unum” method; and in this one-out-of-many 
method, phonetics plays the most important part in that 
effective word-mastery that leaves the mind free for thought- 
getting. 


For Youngest Children 


LitrtLe BLACK CRICKET 
Little black cricket 
A fiddler is he, 
Playing his tunes 
So merrily. 


THE STARS 


The stars that twinkle in the skies, 

And wink and blink their little eyes, 
Oft neath the cloudlets hide from view, 
And seem to play at “ Peek-a-boo!” 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


The leaflets, dressed in crimson and gold, 
The warmth and glow of the summer hold, 





One Day at a Time 


One day at a time! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them too late. 


One day at a time! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme — 
A good one to live by; 

A day at a time. 


One day at a time! Every heart that aches 
Knowing only too well how long they can seem; 

But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks, 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day at a time! What joy is at height — 
Some joy as the heart can never forget — 

And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 
How hard to remember that suns must set. 


One day at a time! But a single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length; 

And there’s a bit of precious scripture to say 
That according to each shall be our strength. 


—H.H. 
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Oral Spelling 


Dear fellow teachers, I wonder if I dare say a few words 
about spelling? Not for the wise and learned pages of this 
paper, of course, but just among ourselves. So much has 
been said and written on this subject of late years, perhaps 
you don’t want to hear anything more. 

For more years than I like to think of, I taught spelling 
by various highly commended methods, but always in a per- 
functory sort of way, more than half believing the old saw, 
‘Reading and writing come by hard work, but spelling comes 
by the grace of God.’”’ Now I know it doesn’t, because all 
my children can spell. Some better, some worse, of course; 
but all well enough so that spelling has come to be a pleasure 
to our grades — the first and second. 

About two years ago it occurred to me as I watched the 
babies laboring over a written spelling lesson, that most of 
their mental effort was expended on the mechanical part of 
the work, and very little on the spelling. My principal is a 
firm believer in oral spelling, so we decided to try the experi- 
ment of all oral spelling, using the time formerly spent in 
writing words for spelling. 

Each child spells all of his lesson at each recitation, unless 
he misses a word. In that case he stops at the word missed 
and takes the lesson again, so that no word is passed over 
unlearned. ‘Two trials are allowed on each word, if necessary, 
but the children are required to spell promptly, so very little 
time is lost. 

By this method the length of lesson can be suited to the 
ability of the child, so that the bright ones do not lose interest 
nor the dull ones become careless or discouraged. I think 
I never knew before how much a dull child needed those 
perfect marks, which he is able to earn with his three words 
as often as the brighter child with his fifteen or more. We 
have no limit to length of lessons except the time to hear them. 
And right here you may say that the time limit would be a 
great objection to this way of doing. It takes longer to hear 
each child separately. Granted — but it pays. 

By the end of the first year the child can spell a large number 
of words — larger than can ever be taught by the written work, 
which divides his energy. In the second year, when the finger 
muscles are better developed and writing is more easily done, 
we occasionally have written spelling, but I believe it still pays 
to do a larger part of the work in spelling orally. 


Tommy 
A Study in Heredity 


SUE GREGORY 
I’m fresh from the Normal, and know how ’tis done, 
My measuring-string it is new; 
To practice-teach children is nothing but fun; 
And child-study’s beautiful, too! 





I’ve got a position — might call it a place; 
I board with wee Tommy’s mamma; 
And now I can child-study face unto face 

With the bodily, tangible law. 


I can analyze Tommy from morning till night; 
His parents assist, unawares, 

And the neighbors stand ready to turn on a light 
In the family hist’ry affairs. 


One month of the bodily, tangible law, 
And now comes the monthly report. 
A record I render to Tommy’s mamma. 
Ah, records at school were my forte. 


But somehow this child-study, face unto face, 
Makes children so hard to apprize. 

I seem to be marking the men of his race, 
That look out of Tommy’s blue eyes. 


Oct., 1906 


His ancestors all did such wonderful things — 
E’en his far distant uncles were “ smart.’ 
And however Tommy got off without wings — 

The neighbors could tell you, in part. 


There’s drawing —I give Tommy’s grandfather E — 
In grammar said grandpa gets L; 

And papa, though clever, must take minus G, 
“ Because he just never could spell.” 


In music I give his great auntie an E, 
Because this great aunt of renown 

Could sing at the singing school way up in G; 
And then she could sing awa-a-y down! 


Some numberless ancestor now gets an L — 
Tommy’II better it, maybe, when bigger; 

The causative papa the riddle can tell — 
“His mother just never could figger!” 


In physical culture the things he can do 
Only equal the ills he escapes; 

But then, all the credit is certainly due 
To the gift of his ancestor apes. 


Deportment — ah! that is the saddest of all 
The songs ever written or sung, 

That Tommy must stand with his face to the wall 
Because a “smart” uncle was hung! 


The Saving of 
Abraham 


(A personal experience ) 
M. A. S. 


BRAHAM had the reputation of being 
bad, very bad. He was an eight-year- 
old Jewish boy, small for his age; just 
the right size to creep through a tran- 
som into a closed shop to examine the 
money drawer. When anything went 

wrong in school (which was quite often in Abraham’s case), 
he would fight, tooth and nail, so that he reminded his teacher 
of nothing so much as a little wildcat. He was troublesome in 
the schoolyard; he threw mud on to the people in the street, 
and he seemed to be growing worse all the time. 

Now it chanced that there was in Abraham’s district a class of 
defective children where, besides the regular studies, all kinds 
of hand work were taught. One day in May Mr. Collins, the 
principal, said to Miss Agnes, the teacher of the special class, 
“T wish you would see what you can do with Abraham I 
am afraid he is too bad to be ina public school at all, but maybe 
you can interest him. We will let him come to your room in 
the morning as a special privilege, so long as he behaves well 
there, and also in the third grade in the afternoon. He 1s 
certainly defective morally if not mentally.’ So Abraham 
was admitted on those conditions. 

“Ts this the sloyd class?” he asked at first. “Yes,” 
answered Miss Agnes, “don’t you see the benches?” “But 
we cannot go into the other sloyd rooms until we are in the 
sixth grade.” ‘This is a sloyd class for little boys. Would 
you like to make a ping-pong bat?” He would and he did, 
taking home the finished work at noon. For three mornings 
Abraham was so busy that he forgot to be bad. On the 
fourth morning, during an idle moment, he pinched a boy 
and was promptly sent home. Next day he arrived at half 
past eight, promising to behave well if he could only come i 
and work. The teacher took pains to keep him busy at some 
distance from the rest of the class, so that there should be 10 
further temptation to pinch anyone. 

Soon he became interested in every kind of manual work, 
wishing to do everything which he saw the other pupils do. 
He made baskets, he cane-seated chairs, he cross-stitch 
pillows and sewed them overhand, he made reins on the toy- 
knitter, he modeled in clay, he cut paper dolls and painted 
their dresses in water colors, he worked at the bench; while 
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— New York State Board of Regents 


has ie several important changes in the 
exan ions conducted under its supervision 
thro it the state. Hereafter pupils in high 
schoo!s and academies may be promoted from 
class ass, or graduated, even though they 
fail t iss the regents’ examinations, and in 
what « known as secondary schools the 
regents) ¢xaminations are mandatory only in 
the lust two years of a four years’ course. 
Further, in schools where pupils fail to pass 
such cxaminations the question of their ad- 
vancement shall, nevertheless, be left to the 
discretion of their teachers. 





CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION CON- 
FERENCE 

A great education conference, called at the 
instance of the Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation, is to be held in Richmond, Va., 
October 3, 4, 5, and 6. It will bring together 
in one assembly the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the state superintendents, and the 250 
local education associations scattered through 
the state. Each college and institution of 
higher learning will be represented, and it is 
purposed to give every school activity from 
the country common school to the university 
an opportunity to be heard, and by bringing 
into personal contact all the workers in the 
field to stimulate a greater activity, a more 
definite and unified plan for work, and to 
carry forward by concerted design the cam- 
paign for education, which has already accom- 
plished such great results. 

The Co-operative Education Association 
was organized about two years ago, and now 
includes in its membership the most prominent 
citizens in every section of the state. It has 
the following objects: 

1 Anine months’ school year for every child. 

2 Well trained teachers for all public 
schools. 

3 Efficient supervision for the schools. 

4 The introduction of agriculture and in- 
dustrial courses into the schools. 

5 The promotion of school libraries and 
the correlation of public libraries to the 
schools. 

6 The organization of Citizens’ Education 
Associations in every county and city in the 
State, with a view to the re-inforcement of the 
county superintendents and teachers; to the 
consolidation of schools; to the increase of 
local taxation, and to the improvement of 
school houses and grounds. 

At the last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, a committee was appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. J. D. Eggleston, George W. Koiner, 
A. M. Saule, H. B. Frissell, Gruce R. Payne, 


W. S. Copeland, and T. O.-Sandy, to study’ 


and to fornulate plans for utilizing public 
Schools and such other agencies as may be 
available for the advancement of agriculture 
interests in the state 

The con nitte2 appointed to arrange the 
Prozgran decid=1 to open the meetings Wed- 
nesday, October 3, at which addresses will 
be mid: by Dr S. C. Mitchell, president of the 
4880 ‘iation, Governor Swanson and others. 

October 6 will be devoted to the Education 
Associations of the state. 











One cent each. 120 for $1.00. 


cent. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., - 


BROWN'S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of Famous Paintings, Portraits of Fam- 
ous People and Homes, Historical Pictures, etc. For 
Picture Study, Language, Literature, 
School-room Decoration, 2500 Subjects, Size 5 4x8. 


History, and 


Also 1000 Subjects in Miniature 3 x 31 at two for one 


4 


Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage and we will send two 
sample picturesand our big catalogue with 1000 illustrations 
COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS AND NATURE, Size, 
7x9. 700 Subjects, sample and catalogue for 2- cent stamp. 
. 
New Catalogue of School Supplies, Reward Cards, Post Cards, 
Souvenirs, Stencils, Christmas Cards, and Aids sent free on application. 


Beverly, Mass 














(When You Look in Your Mirror 


Are You : 
Satisfied ? 
Any Woman Can Have 


Good Health, a Refined 
Face and Good Figure 


You will doubtless take up some 
special study this yout —why not 

study to make 
= - yourself perfect 
Studying in health and 


Themselves figure with a 


clear brain that 
you may be useful, attractive and 
a source of pleasure to your fam- 
ily, to your friends and to your- 
self? any a woman has sur- 
prised her husband and friends by 
giving |5 minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to special 
directions which I give her for the care of health, face and lou. 
I study each want case ine. asa ong yo omg it, pe only 
iiterence ing that | strengthen and put in 
My Method place weakened organs by exercise for nerves 
and muscles controlling such organs, bring a good circulation of 
warm, pure blood which I purity by teaching correct breathing 
and by prescribing the special diet, bathing, etc., adapted to each 
individual. I strengthen all your vital organs, lungs 
heart, nerve centers and send your blood bounding through 
your veins aswhenachild. | develop o reduce your fig- 
ure to correct proportions. | teach you to stand and to walk with 
anease and dignity which at once bespeak culture and refinement. + 
Every figure can be rounded out symmetrically woes f ra 
. nes are missing or tissues entirely JF" 
mew | Sen ent a wasted away, and the woman who £, 
- carries from 20 to 100 pounds of . 
superfluous flesh every time she moves has my sympathy 
—but she does not need to do so—and surely it isevery woman's 
privilege and duty to keep herself attractive and pleasing. = 
You Can Be Well Without Drugs SUSANNA COCROFT 
Drugs may relieve pain but they do not remove the cause of your difficulty. 
As women approach or pass middle life, they — more = in may 
in ood circulation and the use o 
I Keep Women Young poche: wo so they may be useful 
| anda pleasure to self and family. I have hundreds of pupils over 70 
and a few over 80. Here are a few extracts from my morning mail: 
“My weight has increased thirty pounds.” 
“My kidneys are much better.” 
“My eyes are stronger and I have taken off my glasses.” 
“I have not had a sizn of gall stones since I began your work.” 
«I weigh 83 Ibs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength.” 
+I am delighted with the effect of the exercise upon my catarrh.” 
«Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely 
free after having it for 80 years.” 
«Flave grown from a nervous wreck into a state of good, quiet nerves.” 
I will send you my little booklet on 4 — -_ to —_ i 
v y woman shouic ave MSs, and if you 
My Booklet Free will fill out the enclosed coupon I will tell 
you what I can do for you and I will send you extracts of letters 
from my pupils if I have helped similar cases. 1 do not give the 
name of a pupil unless she has given me permission to do so; every 
woman's letter is held in strict confidence. I will not work with you 
unless I feel I can help you. My advice and information in regard to 
my work are free. I wish you could read the reports from my pupils 
Miss Cocroft at Her Desk for one day—they would do your heart good, as they do mine. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 57 Washington St., Chicago 

























XX Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body.” Etc. 








For details about 
MY PERSONAL 
INSTRUCTION 
Write me which of 
the following ailments 
apply to your case. 
ON YOUR LIST mark 
with (XX) opposite 
the points MOST IM- 
PORTANT in your 
case and mark (X) 
ee those which 
also’ interest you. 
If you are suffering 
from any other sil- 
ment or if there are 
any particulars in re- 
gard to your ease 
which I should know, 
write about them full 
and I will frankly teil 
you, without charge, 
what I can do for you. 
Dept. 45 
Thin bust 
Thin chest 
Thin arms 
Thin neck 
Round shouldered 
Superfiuous flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomen 
Height 
Weight 
Do you stand correctly 
Complexion 
Do you walk gracefull 
Calhens d 
Lame Back 
Dullness 
Irritable 
Nerves 
Headaches 
Catarrh 
Dizziness 
Indigestion 
Constipation 
Liver ~ 
Kidneys 
Lungs 
Heart 
Throat 
Colds 
Rheumatism 
Circulation — Blood 
Is your health or figure 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here? 
Occupation 
What is your age? 
Married or Single? 
Give me your full 
mame- and address, 
writing very clearly, 
lease. 
rite me TODAY! 


SD 








NOTE: Miss Cocroft, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction 























is a regular feature of The Musician. 


many illustrations. Published monthly. 





SPECIAL OFFER: 











PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Musician also contains 
the best ideas of leading writers on all subjects pertaining to music 
For the Piano, Nee, Organ, Violin and Orchestra there are specia ]f 
departments. ‘Twenty-four or more pages of vocal and instrumenta] 
music, worth at least $3.00, are included in every issue. There are 


Price, 15 cents per copy 


The Musician and PRIMARY EpucaTION $2.25. 
The Musician, Primary Epucation and Popular Educator $3.00 


OLIVER DITSON COPMPANY, 32 Mason St., Boston. 


Subscription price 
$1.50 per year. 
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To OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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at the same time he did all his regular grade work in reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. Moreover, he learned to write well 
with his right hand, while he formerly had done poor 
writing with his left. 

Two or three times he began to behave badly and had to be 
sent home; but he liked to come to school and his attendance 
otherwise was perfect. When his class was promoted to 
fourth grade Abraham was also promoted, but he continued 
his attendance in the special class mornings. 

In September he began to plan Christmas presents for his 
whole family, and he was busy all the fall making them. For 
his little sisters he made complete sets of toy furniture from 
wood, staining one set green and the other brown. For his 
mother he made a cushion and a work basket. For his father 
a book-rack and a coat-hanger, and for his little brother a 
bat and a pair of bright worsted reins. He also asked the 
privilege of making a waste-basket for Mr. Collins, and a 
work-basket for the ‘‘afternoon teacher.” 

One day the principal stepped into the special class room 
where the Christmas work was going on. “All busy, as 
usual,” said he. “I approve of it. What a change has come 
come over that second boy! It is simply directing his activi- 
ties into useful channels. I do not hear any complaints about 
him in these days.” 

On another day the city librarian happened to be in the 
school building. ‘‘Is Abraham in your room?” she asked. 
“Yes; do you know him?” asked Miss Agnes. ‘‘ Know him! 
I have been acquainted with him for several years, and have 
known that when he was in the library it was not safe to take 
my eyes off from him fora minute! But lately he has changed. 
He takes a book quietly and sits down and reads.” 

Is there a lesson in it, as to the treatment of incorrigible 
boys? 





Souvenir Postals 
CERIDWEN SAMUEL 

“How many souvenir postals you have!’ I said, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘They are so interesting, too; views of choice bits 
of scenery and pictures of famous and historic places. Your 
friends know your fine taste and cater to it.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Gray simply. Everything about 
Miss Gray and everything she does is simplicity itself. ‘‘I 
have a use for them,” said Miss Gray enthusiastically. ‘‘We 
had such good times last year in school with souvenir postals 
that I am going to use them again this year. I have been 
doing my best all summer to collect some that I most wanted. 
Last Christmas,” she began in a story-like way, and I settled 
myself comfortably, “‘Alfred Norris sent me a very pretty 
postal. When we went back to school after vacation I took 
my postal card book with me to show Alfred how nice his 
postal looked in my book. That was the beginning. The 
children brought their books and postals and I was surprised 
to see the really beautiful cards some of my pupils owned. 
Many children that I would not have thought had more 
than two or three brought books with twenty-five, thirty, 
orevenmore. I found that they had few foolish or comic ones. 

The postals were too good a “‘point of contact” to pass by. 
Of course we talked about our cards and had some successful 
language lessons. The cards were also a help in securing 
interest in the geography and history classes. How can a 
lesson about Portland, Me., for instance, be less than inter- 
esting if one has a few souvenir postals with pictures of 
Longfellow’s birthplace and monument, and some of Port- 
land’s fine streets to look at? As to the history of New 
England, the cards with views of the places mentioned help 
so much to fix the facts in the children’s minds. To know 
that the card actually came from the historic spot makes 
the illustration more real and vivid. 

“What else? The children traced the journey of a card 
from the time it was dropped into the mail box until it was 
delivered to its owner. Some of the smallest children had 
never thought of the trip to the post-office, the sorting and 
stamping, and the journey of the mail on train and boat. 
The cards with pictures of the Capitol and other buildings 
in Washington suggested a few lessons on the government 
of the United States and the interesting things to be seen in 

he Capital city. 


, 


“If I had a literature class,” she sighed softly. ** Cards 
with pictures of author’s homes, stamped with the postmark 
of the town, and scenes mentioned in books mean much to 
me. However, I am making a collection of such cards for 
my own enjoyment.” 

Miss Gray picked up her postal-book. ‘“‘Some of the 
cards are soiled, you see,” she said, “‘and even the hack of 
my book is beginning to give way, but I let the children haye 
them to look at and handle. I think they meant more than 
if I said, ‘Now you may look at them but don’t touch.’ ” 

And remembering my own childhood I think they did. 


A Bunch of Pansies 


Mary Haves WATSON 

“You are late again this morning, Helene.” 

The soft brown eyes looked up, then drooped and filled 
with tears, the gentle voice tremblingly faltered the old 
excuse, threadbare from frequent service: 

“We get up so late this morning, Mees Teacher, I haf 
much work to do.” 

Reproachful glances from the virtuous prompt ones added 
greatly to the sorrow of Helene as she walked slowly down 
the aisle to her place. With the coming of Helene the attend- 
ance is complete. Sixty-eight embryo citizens awaited the 
signal for the opening song. Dark-skinned, soft-eyed chil- 
dren of sunny Italy sat neighbor to heavy browed boys and 
girls from ice-bound Russia; quiet faced Saxons rubbed 
elbows with quick-tongued, dark-haired French children; 
Austria, Poland, Ireland, Holland each furnished their quota 
in this cosmopolitan group, a primary grade in an American 
public school. 

Joy quivered in the air as “ Lady Teacher,” in her spotless 
dress and dainty apron, stood to give the signal for the opening 
song. Scanty breakfasts were forgotten, shabby clothes and 
unwashed faces awakened no feelings of regret, the child 
hearts reaching out eagerly for the promise of happiness in 
this new day. 

The day was Friday, a gray, moist day in late October. 
Cheerless were many of the homes that had been left behind 
at “eight-thirty,” but the sunshine in “Lady Teacher’s” 
heart and eyes warmed the lonely corners of the little child 
hearts and left a strange sweet warmth and gladness. 

As morning wore away to noon, the gray mist easily settled 
to a drizzling rain. The small, over-crowded room seemed 
to shrink visibly, the air to settle heavily; tired muscles and 
dulled brains cried out for active exercise, but no sheltered 
playground was theirs to enjoy when the gong announced 
intermission. 

“Please may I get a drink?” 

“Please, Mees Teacher, my pencil is broke.”’ 

“ Anatole won’t gimme my knife.” 

Camille is restless; Jethro has fallen asleep; Pasquale 
has lost his place in the reading lesson. His heart is troubled 
to see Alphonsaine with unhappy tears wearing crooked 
furrows down her grimy cheeks. Her precious penny, 
bright, new, full of glorious possibilities, is gone; her tearful 
search through her desk is fruitless, the world seems a sad, 
wicked place indeed. Zelia’s black eyes search restlessly 
for some new mischief, her small hand is tightly clasped over 
her latest “find”; perhaps she could explain the cause of 
Alphonsaine’s tears. With love and patience “ Lady Teacher’ 
leads and directs her little charges as they take their first 
halting steps along the high road of knowledge. 

“Lady Teacher” returning from lunch found a great bunch 
of sweet-faced pansies on her desk. Dear little flower faces! 
What a breath of hope and cheer greets her as she bends 
her head to caress their soft beauty and catch the sweet per 
fume of the velvet blossoms. The afternoon fades away !? 
happiness. The faces of the children smi’ed back at the 
flower faces. “Good-night” was softly sung; each hungry- 
hearted little one carried away a blossom all his ow?. 
Helene, last to leave, looked up with the warmth of Italy 
in her sunny smile and said gently: " 

“T will not be late again to-morrow, Mees Teacher. 
As she went away, she looked tenderly down into the deep 
golden heart of the Princess Purple pansy. 
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KEEP THE YOUNG FOLKS BUSY! 


Get them interested in the wonderful 
things of the plant world, and teaching 
wiil become a plcasure rather than a task. 
In October several t.ousand children will 
begin with usanall the year ‘round study 





. salaries of all teachers in the ele- 


me srades of the Ceveland public schools of the plant relatives of our fields and gar- 
a‘ ? eae dens. Wewill follow twelve tamilies of 
are raised the coming year. The total] 
inc vill be about $100,000. The average OUR COMMON PLANTS FROM SEED TO SEED 
: pis This month we will“hunt the thimble’—to be found growing on the Anemone Virginiana—and In Novem- 
inci for each teacher is about $60. The ber we will look for seed pods of Polygala Fastipiatain fields and pastures, Each mouth there will be some- 
th deadiit It thing equally fascinating to occupy the timeofour young folks, We will also form clubs to study the famous 
ac under the new schedule wi ye eX- 
, ' CORNELL JUNIOR NATURALIST LESSONS 
clus of the usual increases under the old under the direct supervision of Miss Alice G. McCloskey, of Cornell University. The wonderful success 
vedas of these clubs in the schools of New York State has demonstrated the great superiority of this method of 
Salk e = 


nature study, Specimen lessons and full particulars will be sent FREE to any teacher who may be inter- 
ested. Address NATURE ‘STUDY BUREAU, “Floral Life,” Box C, Springfield, Ohio. 











great defect in our methods of 








tear r, especially in our closely graded 

city \ools, is the tendency on the part of 

the t-acher to hold to mass-teaching rather e 

than to individual instruction. The teacher Fifty Thousand 
is p to talk, tell, pour in, rather than to 





















































impel io effort. Last February the Board of 
Education in New York City authorized the 
Board of Superintendents to establish in the 
elementary schools three new grades for the 


School Teachers Can Get 
Fifty Thousand 


Large Flags 
Almost for the asking. i 
Get One For Your School 


Our plan is simple, quick, sure. 


Drop us a postal card and we will 
send = prepaid 35 Emblematic 
Flag Buttons in National Colors— 
stick pin backs, ivory finish. Give 
these to your pupils to be sold for 
Wc each, Send us the $3.50and we'll 
immediately send you, all charges 
Ereoae. a beautiful United States 

lag, regulation size; eight feet long 
five feet wide, forty-six * Stars. Ware 
ranted not to fade. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor use. 

The Flag Buttons are very pretty. Men 
and boys wear them in the lapels of their 
coats. Girls wear them for shirt waist se 
Your pupils can readily dispose of them to 
their parents and friends within a few days 
time. We can refer you to teachers in your 
own State, perhaps in your own or adjacent 
counties, who received flags from us by this 
plan. Talk it over with your puplisand If you 
need a Flag write for the Buttons. The rest 
will be easy. Orders for buttons will be filled 
in the order of their receipt. Write today. 

MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 
1031 Meridian Street, Anderson, indiana. 


* We have 46 star flags—a new star for Okla- 
homa. 


purpose of advancing over-age pupils: 

Grade C Classes —to afford non-English 
speaking pupils an opportunity to acquire 
speedily the ability to speak, read, and write 
the English language. 

Grade D Classes — to accommodate pupils 
who are soon to be fourteen years of age, who 





desire to obtain employment certificates, and 
who have no prospect of completing the ele- 
mentary school course. 






Grade E Classes — to afford pupils over the 
normal age in the grades below 7A an oppor- 
tunity to make special preparation for ad- 
mission to the 7A grade, and by so doing to 
shorten the time necessary to complete the 
work of the elementary schools. 

As a result hundreds of these special classes 
have been formed, to the great advantage of 
the pupils taught. Several of Grade D classes 
— classes for pupils who desire employment 
certificates and who have nearly completed 
their one hundred and thirty (130) days oi 
schooling since they were thirteen years of 








age — have been established in the vacation a 
schools of New York City. 
— A. W, Edson, Assoc. Supt. N.Y. City 





ADDITION TO NATIONAL HYMN 

In a stirring appeal to the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in behalf of the Church's 
work in the California earthquake, at its 
recent meeting in Des Moines, Dr. Henr 
Van Dyke declared that when he studied 
California he always felt that the lines in 


New Blackboard Stencils For Thanksgiving, 


Nothing affords more pleasure than these Stencils. 
No school entertainment is complete without them. 


Pumpkin Border, 10¢. Thanksgiving Turkey, 10, 
Fruit Border. 10c. Border of Turkeys, 10e, 






S . ° ea ° Corn, Horn of Plenty, each fe. Landing of Pilcrims, 10¢, 
Samuel Francis Smith’s national hymn — Sheaf of Wheat, Pumpkin,each 5c. | Fantasy (boy riding turkey), 10. 
. ‘i The Relief Ship, 10c. Sambo's Meditation (comic), 10c. 
“T love thy rocks and rills, November Calendar. 10c. Uncle Sam, Columbia and 
ote : ° 99 Minuet (girl and turkey), 10c. Turkey, 7 1 
Thy woods and templed hills, « Ours is the Biggest. 10c. | Pioneer's Cause for Thanksgiv- 
- Returning from Market, 10c, ing 1 


were intended for New England, and that for 
California must be added the following lines: 
“T love thy inland seas, 


Jolly Waiters Border. 10c, Motto—* 0 give thanks,” ete. 19e. 

Home for Thanksgiving, 10c. Pilgrim Calendar for November, 10¢, 

Se Stencils, 18x24in. 10¢ Stencils, 24x36in. Anv selection of stencils 
amounting to 60c will be sent for SOc. 


' Choice New Thanksgiving Entertainments, 


20th Conte ry Tisohapiving Exercises. Original Dialogs. Up-to-date, cap- 
vating, we. 

* Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. A jolly new play. Fasv, sensible, but funny. Ie. 

Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Many pleasing features. Choice, 
gratifying. 5c. 

November's Crown. Spectacular Dialog. Easy. brilliant, pleasing. I5e 

Two ae Thanksgiving Operetta. Music brightand catchy. Full 
offun. 15¢, 

How to Celebrate Thanksgtving and Other Holidays. A creat success. 25c. 

Thanksgiving In Brownie-Land. A rollicking play for boys. Full of life 
andfun. With November's Crown. 1I5e. 

Little Pinks of Propriety. Character song for any number of prim Pilgrim 
Maidens, Very effective. 25c. 

“We Wouldn’t Say a Word, But tis Quite Absurd.” Character song for 
any number Puritan bovs and girls. Clever and pleasine. 25¢ 

Don’t Be So Rough, Jim, I Can’t Play To-Night. Very pathetic character 


Thy capes and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains, 

Thy canons wild and deep, 

Thy prairies’ boundless sweep, 

Thy rocky mountains steep, 
Thy fertile mains. 


Thy silvery strands, 

Thy Golden Gate that stands 
Afront the West; 

Thy sweep and crystal air, 


song. 25c. 

The Quarrel, Splendid duet for little tots. A great success. 250. 

Yeo Merry Tunes. New sone book. Excellent selections for snecial dave. 15e. 

Festive Songs For Little Singers. With actions. A superb collection of ae 
unusual merit. 25c. q 


Send for Complete Holiday and Entertainment Catalo; 


et 
MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., LEBANON, ono. | 





Thy sunlight everywhere, 
O land beyond compare, 





I love thee best. 








OO —— 
To ouR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in fuli by writing them; and do it now. 
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Big Examples for Second Grade 


Here is a set containing the difficulty of carrying. It is 
the editor’s firm belief that no child who is learning either 
addition or subtraction should be required to comprehend 
the “reasons” for carrying. Show how it is done. Telling 
is not so good as showing. When the pupil can do it you 
may rest assured he has knowledge enough of the process to 
last him several years. 


1. Add 312421462, 421510214, andro2 
2 10515. 
2 Add34192,72403,12321,12001. 
3 Add20342,4401 4,3 231 4,and4 231 2. 
4 40629121 —20134104. 
5 7920697 239102481. 
5 79206972 ~9102481. 
6 59642724—-4.261418. 
7 23131042 6x3. 
8 14325142XxX2.: 
9 432512 4X3. 
Io 29042816x4. 
Ir 35172905X3. 


I2 2709180417X5. 


13 Divide21406180216by:.z 
14 Divide9 407245 41 8 by 2. 

15 Divideg 426724561 8 by 3. 
16 Divide81642481 68 4 by 4. 
17 Divide5 25020545 bys. 


1 964027213562—44 5016301 
19 49702643291—16801832 


9 4 2. 

407. 

20 86402735926-647013528 43. 
253 

41 


2t Add 4107454,73493 37, and _— 
22 Add 43176,21402,111 2 2, and °° 

23 Add6342,2041,42 4 3,andI 2 4 2. 

24 Add3154,4151,6251,and21 52. 

25 Add1251,3262,427 4, and 62 8 2. 


Every teacher is tempted to teach the whole subject many 
times when a small part of it will answer better. When the 
class manifests enthusiasm for big examples and hard work, 
the temptation comes to let them know the whole subject 
and teach them to carry in addition from every column to 
the next, and in subtraction to give the involved task of going 
to the third or fourth figures to borrow. The young teacher 
is cautioned not to do it. Close the lesson with enthusiasm 
and no puzzling thoughts.—The School Weekly 





Making Last Impressions Pleasant 


FRANCES PAULINE MELOON 


Wevhear a great deal about first impressions and to wha. 


extent they should be emphasized no one realizes -better — 


than a teacher. But comparatively nothing is said about 
last impressions, and these, to my mind, are fully as necessary 
to the serenity of a school-room. 

For instance, the last period in the forenoon is devoted to 
a writing lesson. There seems to be a spirit of uneasiness 
abroad in the room: the hands will not stay over.in position, 
the feet will curl up under the chairs, and the letters will not 
stand straight. The teacher, usually kind and patient, in- 
dulges in a burst of impatience at so much that is wrong 
and the children go home with her forcible words ringing in 
their ears. The report is carried to the table at noon, “‘ Miss 
Blank was awful cross this morning,” and the subject is 
discussed more or less by all members: of the family. In 
consequence, the children return in the ‘afternoon with the 
criticisms of the morning fresh in their minds and the pleasure 
of the session is sure to be marred. 

_There must be, of necessity, some disturbance in school 
life, but do not let us send the children from our room feeling 
that they have been treated/unjustly. It is better to read 
or tell them an anecdote, just at closing, with some fun in 
it and let-them have a good hearty laugh. It will. not take 
three minutes of our time and will increase our influence 
more than three-fold. 


1906 


In my first grade, I have several evening songs, one of 
which is always sung; sometimes with the head drooping, 
suggestive of sleep, at other times the boys will sing, while 
the girls “play sleep” with heads on desks. 

Very often I ask all the children to put their heads on 
their desks and think of some pleasant thing that has hap. 
pened in school during the day. They are still about a 
minute and then all are eager to tell something. “T have 
on a new dress to-day. ‘‘No one was late this morning,” 
“You told us a story,” or “‘Mr. Blake came to see us,” 
In this way the little folks let me into the secret of the im- 
portant things in child life and I am helped. 

Moreover, they go home feeling that school life is alto- 
gether lovely, and forgetting the poor writing lesson, for- 
getting even the deprivation of a recess. Does it not pay, 
then, to make the last impressions good ? 





October 


(Recitation) 


October is the month that seems 
All woven with midsummer dreams; 
She brings for us the golden days 
That fill the air with smoky haze; 
She brings for us the lisping breeze 
That wakes the gossips in the trees 
Who whisper near the vacant nest 
Forsaken by its feathered guest. 
Now half the birds forget to sing, 
And half of them have taken wing, 
Before their pathway shall be lost. 





Chestnuts 


i ‘4 (Recitation) 


Babies three 
Upon a tree, 

In a bed 

So velvety; 

Jack Frost white 
Took a bite, 
Gave the babies 
Quite a fright; 
Babies three 
Now you see, 
Woke in great 
Anxiety; 

Babies brown 
Tumbled down 
With their bed 
From Tree-top Town. 
Were they hurt? 
No, not a mite — 
Except they had 
A dreadful fright. 
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Notes 


— The St. Paul Book and Stationery Com- 
pany, © t. Paul, Minn., have taken a ten years’ 
lease © 1 a new three-story building in course 
of erection on..East Sixth Street, between 
Minnesota and Cedar Streets. The building 
will be 50 x 100 feet and, with the basement, 
will give them 20,000 square feet of floor 
space. They expect the ground floor to be 
ready some time in October, and during the 
holidays will probably run two stores, as the 
Jease on their present quarters at Fifth Avenue 
and St. Peter Street will not expire until next 
May. The St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Company is the direct descendant of the firm 
of D. 1). Merrill Company, which was estab- 
lished in 1859. In February, 1894, the con- 
cern was reorganized as the St. Paul Book 
and Stationery Company, with Daniel D. 
Merrill, Clarence H. Slocum, and Joseph H. 
Beck as active officers. The firm, which has 
always been a powerful factor in the Western 
book trade, has made great strides during the 
past decade, and has several times been obliged 
to seek larger quarters; so that, if it continues 
to grow in the same proportion, in another ten 
years it may be obliged to look for a six-story 
building. The present officers are: Mrs. A. 
M. Slocum, President; Joseph H. Beck, Vice- 
President; Clarence H. Slocum, Secretary and 
Manager, and Clarence W. Sanders, Treasurer. 





GET YOUR SCHOOL A FLAG 

There is no reason at all why every school 
should not be provided with an American 
flag. If the Board have not already provided 
one, there is scarcely any occasion to lay the 
matter before them. The Mail Order Flag 
Company, Anderson, Ind., which makes a 
specialty of supplying schools with flags, has 
such an easy and unique plan of getting them 
into the schools that one can. be pftovided at 
next: to no. trouble or expense. A large flag, 
say eight feet long by. five feet wide, of regu- 
lation make as to blue field, stars and stripes, 
and of materials which will not fade, cannot 
be had for less than $3.50. This would be 
something of an item to one individual, and 
a stumbling block to a good many boards of 
directors. It is such a flag that the Mail 
Order Flag people are placing in the schools. 
This is their easy plan: 

The teacher writes to the Company and gets 
without charge 35 Emblematic Flag Buttons. 
These are handsome ornaments in national 
colors. Pupils are glad to wear them as shirt 
waist ornaments and coat lapel and cloak pins. 
They will be glad to take them home and 
bring back ten cents apiece for them. That 
makes the $3.50. Usually this is done over- 
night. The teacher sends this $3.50 to the 
Company and receives, all charges prepaid, 
the regulation flag, size as above stated, war- 
ranted not to fade and correct in all particulars. 

lhis is proving a very popular plan of getting 
flags. Hundreds of schools have adopted it, 
and now have a flag of their own for use on all 
occasions, indoors and outdoors. An excellent 
feature of it all, worth perhaps more than the 
flag itsclf, is that it has been procured by the 


pupils’ own effort. Each one has the feeling 
of having contributed something toward the 
flag, values it more highly and is proud of his 
schoo 

This plan is well set forth in the advertise- 
ment oi the Mail Order Flag Company, to 


Which we invite attention. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Meza. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. Endorsed 
by leading Educators who have tested it. More than two years of work sys/ematized to meet the needs of the 
Little People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and 


love for the ttudy. A minimum of board work—a maxfmum of seat work. Suggestions on the Multiplication 
Table are worth the price of the book. 


** Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without it.’’—City Superintendent. 
** Every primary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being used.”"—A primary teacher. 
Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 


Address EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York 











PREPARE FOR FLAG DAY 


These Flags are made of the best ‘*‘Standard U. S. Bunting,’’ 
sewed and finished throughout in first-class manner. Material and 
workmanship guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on both sides. 
Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated grommets. The 
large sizes, from 10 x 15 upwards, have strong canvas headings with 


manila ropes. SPECIAL NET PRICES 








Width Length Width Length Width * Length 
3 feet 5 feet . $1.60 4 feet 8 feet . $2.65 5 feet 10 feet - $3.75 
2 ee 5 « Be = 2.9 .« oe o* @* « » OS 


i? 2, «+ 2 eo? £7 2a Bee 6° 8:° «.. 
Lf to be Sent by Mail, Add 10 per cent of Price for Postage. Send for Comblete Price List. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














CONTINUOUS READERS 
[Dg Ace te 2 comms |p 











Crades Ill and IV 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River 
Grimm’s Household Tales 
Sewell’s Black Beauty 
Mulock’s Little Lame Prince 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little People 
of Lilliput 


> 
LITTLE PEOPLE OF 


LILLIPUT 








Crades IV and V 
Ewing’s Jackanapes 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Giants 


For All Crades 
Waterman’s Graded Memory Selections 


Selected and Graded to suit the needs of each year from the rst to the 8th. 





“The best selections I have ever seen.” —Supr. PARLIN, Quincy, Mass. 


While it would be too much to say — and probably too good news to expect —that the days of 
the snippety Reader are over, it 1s, nevertheless, a healthy sign of the bouk world that there should 
be an increasing supply of excellent continuous Xeaders to meet a demand that is increasing in ever 
greater ratio, We, therefore, welcome these little books, both for what the y are and for what they 
indicate. Their cheapness is evident, their fitness who shall question? ‘They have already secured 
their places in the great world of literature, and are unassailable by any mere critic. From the 
point of view of the school they are also unassaflable.—Zducati nal News 


Manila Binding, 1rocents. Full Cloth 25 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 


18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 
New York Boston 


228 Wabash Ave 
Chicago 


2046 Center St 
Berkeley, Cal. 


12-16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 
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October 


“The world puts on its robes of glory now, 

The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes, 
The waves are bluer, and the angels pitch 

Their shining tents along the sunset skies. 


9 


Once again we greet October. Once more we are given 
a season when every sense is satisfied with nature glories. 
The aroma and color of ripened leaves lull the soul to a 
serene enjoyment that make the trifling annoyances of life 
fade away. Every breath of the mellow delicious air makes 
us glad to live. Every thought or fear of what may be in 
store for us in the coming months should be put away now 
and we should live in October like the children — by the 
hour. It is a month to cement teacher and children in a 
friendly relation that can help stand the strain of a year 
together. Now the teacher can show her human side and 
win the little ones by a tramp together in the woods and 
fields. The children will always be, and should always be, 
the leaders in such excursions. They are at home in this 
field wandering, and the teacher who is wise will be led by 
them. That boy who has given signs of trouble in Septem- 
ber should b> the favored gallant of the occasion. He 
must help the teacher over the walls and fences, and if she 
never before leaned on masculinity let her lean now; — it 
may be her only hope for leadership in the future. Go 
nutting if you can.- There is an excitement in discovering 
the ripe nuts and hurrying to get them that is not matched 
in kind by any other pleasure. If a teacher cannot thrill 
with enjoyment in watching children under chestnut trees 
in nut-time, let her go into close communion with herself 
when she gets home, and find out if she really ought to 
teach school. 

“But I can’t go with my forty or fifty poor children,” answers 
a teacher. ‘They can’t pay their car fares and I can’t pay 
it for them.” There does not exist a boy or girl in any city 
who cannot earn a dime or two for car fare if the prospect 
of a country trip is held out to him in September. If other 
money is needed, for the “‘lunch’” that should always gar- 
nish such festivities, walk right into the office of some moneyed 
man that you know, or half know, or don’t know at all, and 
ask him for it. He may look amazed at you, for it will take 
him a minute to come out of his business-shell, but never 
mind that. Just ask him if he ever went nutting when he 
was a boy, and watch the cold look in the eye soften to a 
human light. You are doing this machine-business man as 
much good as he will do the children by and by — for you 
will not go out empty-handed. Do get the worth of October, 
teachers, in every way. The month is priceless to you if 
you know how to estimate, enjoy and use it. Did you not 
make arrangements with somebody you met last summer to 
send you boxes of country things in October? Then you 
didn’t improve your vacation. 


Hibernation 
The going to sleep for winter in Animal Land must have 
full attention this month. Such a wonderful thing, to sleep 
all winter without anything to eat. A part of the Great 
Plan, and why? 


Seat Work 


Send to Milton Bradley Co., for a box of Self-verifying 
Seat Work (Number Combinations 1 to 6). Price, 20 cents. 
It is alive with suggestions. 


Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Wrapping Packages 

Teachers who show good sense in every other thing will 
send delicate material for publication in one thickness of 
thinnish paper, tied with a single line of white cotton twine. 

The package reaches me crushed, and often fixed up by 
the postman to hold together till I get it. Why do not 
teachers use the same reason and sanity in wrapping packages 
as they do in other things? Remember, Uncle Sam’s mail 
bags are crushers. 


Children’s Work 

This page is trebled this month. The Washington (D. C.) 
primary schools have been generous to us, and the originality 
and ingenuity of the teachers in bringing out this versatile 
work will be seen through it all. These primary schools are 
fortunate in their supervisor, Miss Elizabeth V. Brown, a 
lady of high ideals, rare personality, and tireless devotion to 
the interests of little children. Prominent among the good 
impressions I brought away from my visit to the Washington 
primary schools was an appreciation of the pleasant modu- 
lated voices of the teachers in their class room. I can hear 
them yet. 





Hallowe’en 


Not too much of it. You can’t explain Hallowe’en to 
little ones without going into the region of the unseen and 
supernatural. Better keep the children out of superstitions 
till they are old enough to disbelieve and laugh at them 
as grown-ups laugh at Hallowe’en tricks. Let children have 
innocent Hallowe’en fun, certainly, but don’t talk of witches 
and goblins, as “abroad” on that night. 





Cut-up Stories 

How many like and use “cut-up stories” and can you 
suggest anything in the preparation of them, by way of im- 
provement ? 

If these questions had been asked by an educational jour- 
nal in my teaching days the interval that would have 
elapsed before I answered them would have represented the 
shortest possible space of time between a question and an 
answer. I wish every teacher in the country was obliged to 
edit one issue of an educational journal—just one. The 
sensation of groping in the dark to help teachers who 
will not tell what they want would be a revelation to her. 


Reproduction Stories 

I {wonder how many would welcome the short (few-line) 
stories designed for reproduction which I see in other educa- 
tional magazines. I have rarely used them in PRIMARY 
Epucation because I have never been asked for them and 
because my faith in them as a means of teaching language 
has never been very great. Tell me if you would like them. 
Send a sample one that meets your needs. 


A postal card addressed to Simplified Spelling Board, 
t Madison Ave., New York City, will give you all the liter- 
ature concerning it, including the ‘List of 300 words, now 
spelt two ways.” 
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ENCILS 


.THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Boréers—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 


Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 


Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 

any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 

Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 

Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 

Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Sania —Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 

ney, Fling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 

Merry whristmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 

Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 

Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 


Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 85 cts,5x8inches 10Sten- 


cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 
(¢ pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Turkey, Pumpkins, Indian, Mayflower, Fruit, 
Eagle, Dog, Cat, Horse, Cow, Pig, Hen, Goose, Ele- 
phant, Lion, Sheep, Deer, Dutch Boy, Owl, Jonnie, 
Rabbits, Locomotive, Ship, Steamer, Dutch Girl, 
Heart, Ear, Eye, Doll, 10 Eskimo, 8 Hiawatha, and 6 
Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 17 x 22, each 5 cts. 
United States—Any Growp, Continent, State or 
Country, 8'4 x 11 inches, each 3 cts; 17 x 22, 5 cts; 
34 x 44, 20 cts: 44 x 68, 40 cts., U. S. 22x34, 10 cts. 
Outline Maps-—Printed on nice white paper, 
8% xllinches. U.S., any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 20 for 15 cts; 100 assorted to order for 60c. 
Dissected Maps—of imitation sole leather, 
very hard and durable, size 18 x 24 inches. U.S. cut 
on state lines, Europe cut on country lines. e 
them and know they will please you, each 60 cts. | 
Pictures of Birds, Animals, Flowers, Fruits, 
colored true to life. 7x9. Name any, each 2 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


a 
Se 





at wholesale, Send 


oe - SPECTACLE forcatalog. Agents 
J wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chieago, Ile 
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] You. for] Fweeks (nef itt CHM 
The Pathfinder, the Old Reliable National News Review, 
gives you every week all the important news of the world, 
stated clearly and without bias. It is the only news review 
that is truly comprehensive, and at the same time is not 
padded or bulky. It gives youthe wheat without the chaff, 
Itisatime saver for busy people. In purpose it is high- 
toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism. It takes the place of periodicals costing 
$44. Try it and you would not be without it for many 
‘times itscost—$l a year. The Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
lozues, Operetias, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Hslidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goots, 
et Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
Citalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept.57, Chicago 



























TEACHERS Send for Catalogue of 
Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School Supplies, 
Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. _ Address, 


Books 


NOBLE & 
YORK 
GEOGRAPHY PRIMER. 


HINDS, ELDRIDGE, 
CITY 
By Oliver P. Corn- 


NEW 


man and Oscar Gerson. 

These authors have accomplished just what 
they intended to, and have made a simple 
primer of geography. The selection of matter 
has been careful and discriminating, the lan- 
guage simple, and the maps simplicity itself. 
Very young pupils can grasp this work and 
make an excellent preparation for the real 
study of geography. This little volume begins 
with the immediate surroundings of the child, 
and from these geographical concepts are 
built up. The human aspects of geographical 
facts have been kept clearly in mind and 
children will early learn the relation of soil, 
products, climate, etc., to the home of man. 
The authors suggest objective methods of 
presentation in the beginning of geography. 
Moulded relief maps, pictures, lantern views, 
specimens of products are invaluable helps 
in this subject. It is a matter of congra‘u- 
lation that primary teachers have a guide 
to their early geographical work in this Primer. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
YORK CITY 
THE INDIAN PRIMER. 


NEW 


By Florence C. Fox. 
A supplementary reader designed to meet 
the demand for history and literature in pri- 
mary schools. Five types of Indians are de- 
little 


selected in every case to illustrate the customs 


scribed, and a Indian child has been 
of Indians and their manner of dressing, 
eating, etc. A story taken from Indian myths 
and legends accompanies each history lesson. 
The Children of the Cliffs, the Plains, the 
Forest, the Snow, and the Children who Live 
by a River are all talked about in a most en- 
tertaining fashions. Children never get quite 
enough of Indians and there is no risk in the 
prophecy that this little volume will be very 
popular with them. 


RICHARD G. BADGER, 
Our COMMON WILD FLOWERS. 
By Alice M. Dowd. 


It is always encouraging when an author is 


BOSTON 
177 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


content to describe common wild flowers, for 
sc many of the very commonest are never 
treated in plant books. Teachers need the 
simplest descriptions of the simplest flowers, 
if any flower could be considered as a simple 
matter. This book is divided into four parts 
in order that it may be used in four successful 
school years. The plants selected for this 
work may be found in full blossom during 
the spring or fall terms, and the lessons are 
The 


emphasizes the necessity of having the plant 


arranged according to season. author 
itself always before the child when attempting 
to of it, i 
recommended. 

to 
of 


learn also a por ket mic roscope 1S 
The plants chosen for study 
localities in the north- 
States. Those 


blossoming in July and August are not in- 


most 
the 


are common 


eastern part United 
cluded in these, as schools are not in session 
in those months. While this work is intended 
for grammar pupils, primary teachers will 
find the help they need and can adapt the 
to 


The style of the 


knowledge to children too young learn 


directly from the book. 


lessons is attractive and as untechnical as 


1 Science Hal 
2 Memorial Hall 
3 Fisk Hall 


A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 





PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sous in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
6rated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common schvol 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch Is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Ty pewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence cvurses. Inquir- 



































ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 
ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 

Strong Reviews. A Course includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 

Arithmetic Zoology Algebra 

Elementary Algebra yeics Geometry 4 

Higher a Somrarey Grammar 

Bookk. U.S. Hi How to Write High 

Plane Geometry = Goveramen! Eng. and Amer 

— 13 - First Year Latin 

P j 

fnetoric Porcholeny ooleny 

0 hy Py Mod. History 

nyotote 7 COMMERCIAL DEPT Te ; 
Physical Aeography Business SPECIAL COURSES 
Botany Shorthand Pharmac 
Typewriting Primary 
fame. a . —E 
\ddress _ Sa - = 
Primary Education. 








Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 











A, J. FOUCH & CO., ' WARREN, PA. 


——. 


pt yssible. 











NTICIPATE THE 
WAN'IS of your 
pupils by seeing 
that they are well 
supplied with 
DIXON'S 
AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
We can take 
care cf your or- 
ders, if we are 
. notified in time. 
Remember it takes four weeks at least to make the 
commonest kind of a pencil, and if you want some- 


i thing special, either in quality of lead or style of finish, 


it will take fully a month longer 
Notice the initial letter in this advertisement; others 
wil, follow equally artistic. 


Send sixteen cents in stamps and we wit: 


you a package of prncils that will s rprise you ' 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., i+yclv 





Teachers Glass Records 


Bound in boards Arranged so 
standing can be marked by figure 
lar recitation record, size 5} x 8 


that each day's 
lt is a very popu- 


Price, 25 Cents 


The Educator Supplementary Magazine 


A 32 page monthly magazine devoted to the pub- 
lication of the classics and supplementary reading for 
all grades Price, 75¢ per year. Special tor 
clubs of 5 or more. Address 


The Educator School Supply Co. 


terms 





MITCHELL, S. D. 





To ouR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thei 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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October’s Party 


CLARA HILL 
(All rights reserved) 
Characters: —A number of little girls dressed, respectively, to 


represent the foliage of the several trees. (The natural leaves may 


be pinned upon the dresses to form a border or trimming to the skirt 
and waist.) 


All 
We leaves have come to the party 
October is giving to-day, 
We come in the brightest of dresses, 
Decked out for our holiday. 
(All point with pride to their dresses) 


Maples (several little girls, who represent, respectively, the 
leaves of the various maple trees in the vicinity of the 
school-house) 

We maples wear gowns of bright crimson, 
A few have robes mottled with green, 

Some you'll find dressed in gay yellow, 
With flecks of dull olive between. 


Oaks (several little girls to represent, respectively, the leaves 
oj the various oak trees) 
We oaks hasten on with great pleasure 
To join in the mirth and the fun, 
Our colors are nut-brown and russet, 
Richly tinted by bright autumn sun. 


Elms (several little girls dressed to represent the foliage of the 
elm tree) 
We leaves from the elm’s graceful branches 
Are robed in-bright gold, ev’ry one, 
You'll delight in their lustre and beauty, 
When you see how they shimmer in sun. 


Poplars (several little girls to represent the foliage of the 
poplar tree) 
We poplars come, too, decked in yellow, 
*Tis a favorite color with all, 
We take great delight when our dresses 
Are ready to brighten the fall. 


Woodbine (several little girls dressed to represent the rich 
foliage oj the woodbine) 
Weare woodbine, so fond of our raiment, 
We think it is one of the best, 
Red, brown, garnet, and olive — 
So blended, we feel we’re well-dressed. 
All 
Yes, we are the leaves seen in autumn, 
We’re ready for frolic and play, 
Whenever the breeze whispers lightly, 
‘Come over the fields and away.” 
But, when we’ve grown tired of wand’ring, 
And dancing, and running a race, 
We nestle down softly together 
To rest in some snug, cosy place. 
(All sink softly to the floor and assume resting positions — 
closing the eyes, as if in slumber) 


Class (sings softly to the melody oj the ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket’’) 


THE LEAFLETS 
The leaves of the woodland, the meadow, the wayside, 
Are rustling so lightly on Mother Earth’s lap, 
They heed not the calling of Autumn’s soft breezes, 
But whisper together or dreamily ray. 
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They’re weary of playing, of dancing, of straying, 
Of flitting, of soaring, like birds on the wing, 

So, nestled together, they drowsily slumber, 
While softly the breezes their lullabies sing. j 


Chorus 


The leaflets so weary, the leaflets so dreamy, 
That slumber while breezes their lullabies sing. 





A Squirrel Chase 


(May be used as a game) 


Down from the boughs of the hickory tree ! 
The ripe nuts patter and fall. 

And Robbie ® has come with his basket to-day, 
Eager to gather them all. 


Under the boughs of the hickory tree 
A squirrel * is working away; 

His cheeks are his pockets, he fills them with nuts; 4 
He is too busy to play. 


Under the boughs of the hickory tree, 
Hurrah for a race ° that’s begun! 

For Robbie and squirrel are scampering fast. 
Run! little squirrel. Run! run! 


DIRECTIONS 


1 One child, representing hickory tree, stands in front of the 
room, with arms outspread. Shake arms, to imitate waving boughs. 
2 Another child, whose real name may be substituted for that of 
Robbie, takes a tiny basket and begins to gather nuts from the ground. 
3 Another child, representing a squirrel, hops about under the out- 
spread branches, gathering nuts. 4 Let squirrel puff out his cheeks. 

Robbie runs after squirrel, chasing him through the woods (the 
aisles) until he reaches home (his desk). This game is greatly en- 
joyed by the children. 


—Canadian Teacher 


The Child in the Glass 


The child who lives in the looking-glass 
Is always waiting to see me pass; 
She never seems to run and play, 
But watches there for me all day: 
For every time I go and see, 
I find her peeping round at me. 
One day when I was cross and cried, 
She stretched her mouth so very wide, 
I had to laugh — then she did, too; 
She likes to do just what I do. 
— Mary Sigsbee Kerr in St. Nicholas 


What is It? 
There was a little green house, 
And in the little green house 
There was a little brown house, 
And in the little brown house 
There was a little yellow house, 
And in the little yellow house 
There was a little white house, 
And in the little white house 
There was a litile heart. 
Can you tell what this is? (Chestnut.) 
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—_— . a 
N — The physiological section of the British 

otes Association for the Advancement of Science, ee Our erves 
—— . in discussing the question of sleep and res 
— Th. iverage membership of classes in the aes sleep and rest 


eae ; completely exploded the old-time idea th: 
commot! chools ot Chicago 1S forty-seven. gt, ‘ — dies : =. om 


mankind should be content with short slumber. 


This co lition is asserted by Superintendent | Romageon ei iss 
; - ‘ ea [he Duke of Wellington’s dictum of six hours 
Cooley be wasteful of the lives and efforts — : : 
; a . ‘ for a man, seven for a woman, and eight for 
of the ildren. It is impossible for the i 
: , , afool went by the Board. 
teacher » give attention to the personal : : : . 
ners , Francis Dyke Ackland urged the necessity 
needs ai: | peculiarities of the pupils and many - : , 
: ; for plenty of sleep for the young as necessary 
who ui rorefavorable circumstances would agen ‘ . 
: a : for their bodily and mental development. He 
succeed doing the work of their grades are : ts ; 
said that most of the boy’s mental growth was 
compell: 1 to drop out or do the work over 3 ‘ 3 
. 2 . done in bed. He quoted a letter from the 
again. he membership should be lowered ‘ 
ieee =f head master of a large school, where the 
as rapl as possible. Pi d 
breakfast hour had been changed from 7 to 
In New York City a sentiment is spread- 8 o’clock, as saying that the whole school was 


ingamong the school authorities against the brighter and doing better work. 


organization of schools having forty classes or Dr. Gotch said that the healthiest sleep was 
more. Neither principals nor teachers do the dreamless. He mentioned Lord Kitchener’s 
best work in so large a school, as the influence faculty of being able to go into dreamless sleep 


and per mal attention of the principal cannot 
be felt |b 
schools have resulted from two causes: the 


at anv moment. 


the individual teacher. These large Professor Lewis said that the normal sleep 


of a laboring man during the first half hour 


consolidation of the two department schools was very deep and then grew shallower. 


into a single school under one principal; and Professor Meyers related his own experience 


the construction of large school buildings for with a German doctor. He arranged to be 


a single school. ‘The erection of large build- awakened after a half hour to see what his 


ings is necessitated by the high cost of school mental condition was. . He set himself several 


sites. It is contended, however, that the problems in arithmetic. The next day he 
schools in these mammoth buildings should was awakened after an hour’s sleep, and so 
be divided so that the principal can do his on, increasing his time for sleep by an hour 


work properly and completely. A similar op- a day until he got six hours. He found his 


position prevails in regard to large classes ability in connection with arithmetic as great 


When, 


however, he came to try another test, this one 


which have become an evil, growing out of after an hour’s sleep as after six hours. 


the crowded condition of the schools. The 
choolmen’s Association of the city recently 


completely broke down. In trying to test his 


issed resolutions advocating smaller classes memory he found it grew in proportion to the 


‘f not more than forty pupils.— Sel. number of hours of sleep he took. 





Upon rich, pure, nourishing blood by 
tuking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and you will 
be free from those spells of despair, 
those sleepless nights and anxious days, 
those gloomy, deathlike feelings, those 
sudden starts at mere nothings, those 
dyspeptic symptoms and blinding head- 
aches. Hood's Sarsaparilla has done this 
for many others —it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 


MODELING 
CLAY 


We manufacture a specially 


100 doses $1. 





fine quality of modeling clay 
for primary schools. 

Our clay has been tested by 
an artist of experience and 
acknowledged to be the finest 
quality for modeling purposes. 

Give us a trial order. 
NatIonaL Criay Suppiy Co. 

Macomb, Ill. 





READING MADE EASY 


Let the Children 


Once Try Them and You will be Convinced 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer I 
Il The Little Red Hen 
III The Three Pigs 
IV ‘The Three Bears III 
First Readers 


I Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 


Advanced Primers 
Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 


-The Seven Kids 


30w-wow and Mew-mew 


III Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Bean Stalk — Diamonds and Toads 


By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK ” 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 


Note the Principles involved: 
1 A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 
2 Interest arising from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 


30 Cents, 


Rach 


3 Imitation or dramatic effect. 


4 Rhythmical repetition. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


2046 Center Street 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


12-16 Trinity Avenue 
ATLANTA 
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Miss Hazel Nut 


Miss Hazel Nut wears a fancy 
hat, 

With flutings and ruffles of lace; 

She pulls it well over her dear 
little ears; 

She bends it over her face. 


Little Squirrels, Crack Your Nuts 
Little squirrels, crack your nuts; 
Chirp your busy tune; 
Sound your merry rut-a-tuts — 
Boys are coming soon! 
Hide to-day, and pile to-day, 
Hoard a goodly store: 
When the boys are gone away, 
You may find no more. 
Hear you not their merry shout, 
Song, and happy laughter ? 
Sure as leaping boys are out, 
Girls are coming after. 
Hide and pile, then, while you may; 
Hoard a goodly store; 
If the children come this way, 
You will find no more. 
— Mary Mapes Dodge 


Good-night 

Sleep tight! 

Wake up bright 

In the morning light 
To do what’s right 
With all your might! 
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How the Corn Grows 
(To be cut and mounted) 
When the corn begins to sprout, 
. Two wee leaves come sprouting 
out. 


When the leaves are fresh and 
green, 

A slender stalk shoots up be. 
tween. 


es 


While the stalk keepson 1 on to grow, 
The tiny ears begin to show. 


When theears are long and thin, 
The pretty silk begins: to spin. 


When the pretty silk is spun, 
It turns the color of the sun. 





When the summer sun is gone, 
It’s time to gather in the corn. 


Winged Seeds 


(Recitations with gestures) 

The air is filled with seeds on wings, 
The pretty, dainty, soaring things! 

They mount, they fly — 

Like birds on high — 

They poise, they rest, 

Then seek a nest, 

Close to the breast 

Of Nature pressed. 





Apples Yellow 


Apples are ripe, apples are yellow, 
How do you like them — juicy or mellow? 





and “Primary Education” 


manent paying position. 





WANTED 


A few good agents to canvass for 


“Popular Educator” 
on salary and commission, 


at Teachers’ Institutes and in cities. 
Good chance for a live young man to get into a per- 


Apply at once by letter or personally to 
JOSEPH SMITH, 18 E. 17th St., New York. 
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— 
Books vs | 
‘The right teacher in the right position means 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW the highest sueeess for both teacher and sehool.”’ 
YORK CITY St a ee ee es) 
BakEr’s AcTION PRIMER. By Thomas O. 
paker NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 
aker. 
(AAP AY Ay 
The author believes there is a dynamic side BGQgCSSSeSSSSSSScKeKe 
to educition and one purpose of this book Dd > 
js to meet its demands. Because children wectorp of Leading Teachers Eigencies 
love action and will learn = read faster through “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
their chosen activities, this primer is full of school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
action in text and picture. The author says, best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
“The word of most content for the child is A \ put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
tee : : : te managed by ai ere and reliable anata and have our recommendation. 
the ver! Che Action Primer is full of verbs. YIN patie Rik aaa rn _— 
The t of the picture is progressive, and 
pedago ically introduces but few words and t ™ 
many reviews. There is no method pre- as ern eac ers’ gency 
scribed for the teaching of this book, but the 
sie gig ste Ang ESTABLISHED 1890. 
word and sentence methods are recommended | @ 
for the first lessons, and phonics as soon as| Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


the child has learned words enough to illus- 
trate a phonetic principle. Almost every page 
is illustrated with pictures that the children 
can understand. ‘The book is alive, and no 
danger that children will not read the stories 


with expression. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 


MASS. 


& CO., BOSTON, 


THe GILMAN RENEWAL Copy Book. 


The author and publishers of these books 
are not sending out a new system of teaching 
writing. ‘The word “Renewal” is the key 
to their purpose. If the teachers of the 
country had been interviewed as to their 


wishes in the make-up of writing books, this 
set of Gilman books might well have been 
provided to meet their needs. Their special 
features are: 

“ detach- 
and each may be bought separately 

It 


through 


The copies, paper and binding are 
able, 
something 


the 


than once 


and economical. enables 
to be 


renewing the 


new 
book 


by 


copy written more 
This will 


appeal to teachers who like the work to be 


paper. 


rewritten and improved at each writing. 
There is no back binding to prevent the 

book lying flat and smooth on the desk. 

for the 


This is as desirable, as new, 


No chance hand to become soiled 


in writing. for 
little children who dabble in ink. 

The lower half of the page can be seen as 
well as the upper half. 
the perpendicular position of the copy to the 
writer’s line of vision. 

There 
two, or three 


can select a 


This is secured by 


are various styles of ruling — one, 


lines — from which the teacher 
The copies can be concealed or exposed at 
pleasure as the teacher prefers. 
There is a graded course of memory writing. 
Much use is made of movement drill. 
More more paper, and double 
Writing space of the usual copy books. 
will mean much to parents and teachers. 


The teacher who will send ten cents will 
receive one 


copies, 


the 
This 


sample book for examination and 
be able to verify these statements of its merits. 
Care must be taken, in sending, to specify 
Whether the of Vertical, Simplified 
Slant, or Medial Penmanship is desired. 

Your Poems May be Worth 


ONG THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Send them t for th sic. 
WRITERS Oo us for e mus i 


mest aomee no bs a, —- 
an on t ts free 
HAYES MUSIC to. 0. 998 ig 


edition 








Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 





The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





has filled these positions in public and private schools, 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
*acific, Manual Training, $ Traveling Com anions, $7, Principa's, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000. P hysteal Culture, $650, eee $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, 

Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1 , Supervisors, $1200, Klocution, $600. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS, COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


DUCATORS' EXCHANGE 


101A Tremont Street Y.M.C.A. Bidg 
Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. 











Good teachers 
placed at all 
times of the year. 
Register now. 


Every week 
Jinds us short 
of candidates 
Sor good places. 














You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration roa lent your opportunities to rise 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY inflaence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something bat if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you thats more. ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vac incirs. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Casar’’ Register Now! 
THE FISK TEACHERS? AGENCIES 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 
gor Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
717 Market St., San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ™ “cose; 


{20 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 
other teachers to ar pub- 


T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency sis2sic 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar sith siadbees. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 





The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agenepregistration. 





Midland Teachers’ Agencies 2ocs; W*(yensbure, Mo Bans a 


Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa. 
and blank. 


Vinita, Ind Ter., 
Vernon, Wash, Valley City, N. D., 
Two plans for enrollment. Write for booklet 








Continued on Page 411 





Star Bldg., Chicago. 
See 
9 OUR READERS -— If you are at all interested i 


n the announcements of our ir advertisers ‘and most tof them can hope only to get you interested by their 





necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Notes 


— A ‘iter has been received from Professor 


Garn ho is now living in his steel-barred 
cabin the African jungle for the purpose 
of stud ing the comparative intelligence of 
anima He says that not an hour passes 


during he day that he does not hear the 
monk« and chimpanzees talking in the for- 
ests, an! that they reply to his calls. 

Sit PPLEMENTARY READING 


“Ti is no royal road to learning,” said 





the old proverb. But there has been a good 


deal of impossible road-building in modern 
times, and the writers and publishers of mod- 
ern school-books have triumphed in intellec- 
tual road-building as Napoleon triumphed in 
overcoming the Alps with his Simplon road. 

of the modern devices for making the 
path of education pleasant and alluring, the 


scheme of supplementary reading is the most 
notable. In the last few years the most enter- 
prising publishers have given their attention 
largely to the work of preparing standard litera- 
ture and general knowledge in such shape as 
not only to round out the ordinary school course 
with instructive reading, but in some measure 
to supplant as well as supplement the ordi- 
nary text-book by this new kind of school- 
book. [By selection or condensation the treas- 
ures of English literature, and, in fact, of 
other literatures, have thus been brought 
within the scope of the juvenile mind, and in 
many cases this is supplemented by illustra- 
tion both artistic and lavish. This class of 
educational literature has been peculiarly a 
development of American enterprise. 

With the present issue of the ‘American 
Educational List’? we have extended its scope 
in accordance with the frequently expressed 
desire of publishers, booksellers, and teachers, 
to cover this increasing division of cduca- 
tional literature. It cannot be overlooked, 
and we have been forced to the conclusien 
that the Educational List is incomplete with- 
out it. The material is somewhat difficult of 
classification. but we have endeavored in the 
Classified Index at the end of the list to make 
suitable reference from the several topics to 
this class of books. Supplementary reading 
includes to a considerable extent stories which 
have a moral aim and can be classified only 
under morals or ethics or like headings. Such 
stories, in fact, take the place of carly cle- 
mentary treatises on moral philosophy, which 
were often rather ludicrous in their presenta 
tion of truisms. We re all one text-book of 
this sort, arranged with great show of logical 
divisions, which was popularly known by 
school-boys as, “Keep your face clean under 
three hy ids.”” 

There is one use of these educational pub- 
lications which we may point out to the book- 
trade and to libraries. These books of sup- 
plementary reading are useful and should be 
saleable not only in connection with schools 
Where they are used directly as class books, 
but wherever there is an intelligent endeavor 
to reach children of school age with the best 
Class of reading. The bookscller may there- 
fore wisel keep in stock a selection of such 
Supplementary reading whenever there are 
Wise parents and eager children; and the li 
brary, which is giving now so much attention 
fo the intelligent cultivation of children’s read- 
Ing, should make a liberal selection for its 
shelves from this same class of books. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Continued from Page 409) 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ““ecne? cacaco®” 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 





This is an age of specialists — it's an agency’s business to place teachers. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U.S. Eat. 1855 
SCHERMERHORN 3 East 14th St. New York | ‘jaan gen Manager. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *Crereo nn” 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many letters about vacancies for 
September already coming in. Get in line early. Wecan help you. Address for 2lst 
Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 








Agencies are daily helping cthers; they will help you. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


_ THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, IDAHO 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidat s 





ers placed in Washi» gton alone. Weare on the ground. 8th year. For infor- 
AGENCY mation write B. W. BRINTNALL, Mgr., 538 N. Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 


PAGI Fe TEACHERS’ Operates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept.’06. 700 teach 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the count y. 





THE TEACHERS WANTED— PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
Why continue to teach at low wages? I have secured positions for hundrede, 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ salaries $500 to $800. CRITIC teachers alsoin Cemand. Many more calls 
each year than we have candidates available. 
Enroll early. Fre- registration until June 15th. 
AGENCY Address ANNA M. THURSTON, Mer., 378 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 


= BREWER Wern'c ¥ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 





ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


4 , 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
LiMeCa polis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 
or 2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
Seachers | | 3° y 


for our| 4+ Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
during past years. 


He Free 
Boo Address 1, A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S.E. 
7 SJ ENCY ~— MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. | 
































Engage the help ai.d experience of an agency. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET. ALBANY, N.Y 


may not know that the present year Primar 

YOU are in greater demand than ever before. Good TEACH ERS 
are scarce and are what we WANT to fill immediate vacancies 
in several States. If you a promotion, write us at once, 


need fifty teachers at once. If you are prepared 
WE awaits you. Write us for information, A BETTER PLACE 
INTERSV'ATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 502-503 Livingston Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 











Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 


A Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Central Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Formerly the West Texas School Kureau of Abilene, Texas. This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
three years. The manager is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and is in position to effectively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a ;ersonal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done for others—what we can do 
for you. Remember about the “‘ early bird,” etc. W. A. BYNUM, Manager 


TEACHERS WANTED wesisttation Yee pays for membership for two years. Register 











—Publishers’ Weckly 


—_ 


early and get in line for advancement. 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY BENNINGTON, VT. 
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